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PACE ALL THE 


AND YOU'LL CHOOSE A FORD! 








10% to15% more miles per 
galion ...That’s what today’s 
stock Ford V-8’s are showing 
over previous Ford V-8’s in 
public gasoline tests now be- 
ing run by Ford Dealers. The 
test cars are equipped with a 
see-for-yourself glass gallon 
jug so that anybody can check 
the results. We invite you to 
make a test run with us. 

YOUR FORD DEALER 
Many owners report no 
oil added between regular 
changes. Lowdelivered prices. 
Exchange parts plan greatly 
reduces upkeep cost. 





85 horsepower, with the 
thrilling “feel” of V-8 smooth- 
ness and pick-up. 


Centerpoise Riding Com- 
fort—Springbase almost a 
foot longer than wheelbase 
with all passengers seated for- 
ward of the rear axle. 


Unique Roadability— 
Torque-tube drive, radius rods 
front and rear, free action on 
all 4 wheels. 


Easy-Handling — Shockless 
steering, easy-acting brakes 
and clutch, silent helical gears 
in all speeds. 





VALUE 


Only V-8 car below $1645. 
(The other eight American 
V-type motor cars cost from 
$1090 for the V-12 Lincoln- 
Zephyr up to $6750.) 


More braking surface for car 
weight than any other car 
below $3195. 


Fine-car engineering —Centri- 
force Clutch, mirror-polished 
cylinders, 4-floating rear 
axle, and many other features. 


Safety Glass all around a¢ no 
extra cost. Welded steel hody 
structure. Separate luggage 
space. Large tires. 


FORD V8 


THE 1937 FORD V-8 WILL BE OUT NOVEMBER 14 
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Our Advertisers and Ourselves 


@ |f there are any problems of where-to-buy both- 
ering you, Miss Georgia C. Rawson, 307 North | 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, offers you the facili- 
ties at her disposal. Write her, whether it is a pro- 
fessional or a personal need that must be satisfied. 
At your service also are the advertisers appearing 
in this and the two previous fall issues. 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


@ Dictionaries. A fine variety for choice is of- 
fered in the September issue. If you will look at the 
G. & C. Merriam advertisement on page 32, the 
Scott, Foresman advertisement on page 31, and 
the John C. Winston advertisement on page 2, 
you will find descriptions of the dictionaries and | 
of the literature concerning them obtainable with- 
out charge to you. 


@ Textbooks. Many, many excellent textbooks 
are to be found advertised in all our issues. A 
careful reading of all advertisements will keep you 
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You Can Borrow by Mail 


From The Teachers Loan Bureau 


_No Security, Endorsers or “Co-Makers” Required 
JUST YOUR OWN SIGNATURE 


| @ The quickest and most satisfactory way to make arrange- 


informed about the latest and best offerings of the | 


publishers. 


@ Extra-curricular Aids. 
charts and free samples of their toothpaste are 
offered by the Bristol-Myers Company. Use the 
coupon on page 53 of the October isue. 


“PERSONAL” 


Class hygiene record | 


@ Have you noticed the new type of advertiser | 


now using our pages? The Ford Motor Company 
has contracted for ten pages in ten consecutive 
issues. We are happy to have Ford with us and 
want to call your attention to their fine advertising. 


@ Have quality suits and coats been only an unsat- 
isfied desire up to now? Harries, of Chicago, in- 


one to inspect his fall and-winter suits and coats. 


@ Have you noticed the protection offered to 
you by Teachers Casualty Underwriters? Their 
advertisements contain a convenient coupon for 
obtaining full information without obligation. 


@ Perhaps your thoughts wander vacation-ward? 


Week-ends, pharm te and Christmas afford | FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


you an opportunity for a welcome mid-year relaxa- 
tion. Hubbel Tours and The American Express 
Company offer delightful Christmas trips south- 
ward. Greyhound Bus Lines provide comfortable, 
all-year round service to almost anywhere. Their 
booklet, "This Amazing America,'’ pictures and 
describes one hundred and fifty strange and unus- 
ual places and things to see. See the coupon on 
page 89 of this issue. 
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ments for a loan from the Teachers Loan Bureau, conducted 
by Household Finance, is to call at the nearest office. If this 
is inconvenient, write or phone for representative who will 
call on you at home or elsewhere to arrange your loan. 


If the most convenient method for you is to borrow by mail, 
this can be accomplished without delay. Mail coupon below. 
Fill out application form we send you; mail this with your 
teacher’s contract as a means of identification—then in a day 
or so you receive your check for the full amount of the loan. 


Send For Free Brochure: 
“THE HOUSEHOLD FINANCE LOAN PLAN FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


Same reasonable rates, same simple procedure—just your own 
signature — whether loan is made by mail or in person. Small 


| monthly payments over a long period. Send now for free 
, descriptive brochure—use coupon—whether you need a loan 


at this time or not. It is important to know all about this 
helpful loan service that assists thousands of teachers every 
year. No obligation is involved in mailing this coupon. 


‘HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation 


vites you in our first two fall issues as well as this | 








Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO— 2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 
ALTON—7th Floor p GALESBURG—4th Floor, Foon 407 
First Nat. Bk. + po 3300 Hill Arcade Bldg.—6226 Main 
AURORA—Suite 5 JOLIET—3rd Floor 
Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 
OLINE—4th peoee 


Fifth Ave. B wae 1464 
ey 
Bidg. “Phone 4-5177 

Floor 


CA —4th 
Citizens Bank Bide. —Phone $277 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
State Bank Bldg.—Main 137 
WAUKEGAN—2ad FL, 210 Washington St., Waukegan State Bk. Bidg.—Ont. 7110 


Mail this Smee whether you wish an immediate loan or not. You never 
know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is 
wanted, state amount desired. 

m—e—_larllCaearlUrerlCeerlCeerErlCUreerllClCeeerllCeeerlC eer eer eer eel eee Oe 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Ane, a pay Above— Mail to Nearest Office) 


y of brochure: “The Household 
Fesns Pie Plan fc for pote 5A nadbenn ’ I understand this request 


me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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THEME of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, is “Our Ameri- 
can Schools at Work.” ~ 6,000,000 
citizens visited the schools during the 
Week last year. Education is rightly 
termed “‘America’s greatest. business” — 
1 of every 4 persons is enrolled in school. 


a al 
WHY two series of arithmetics? Win- 
ston publishes THE New TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS and THE New Curricu- 
LuM AriruMetics. The latter series 
includes all the many features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides 
the new regraded curriculum which has 


proved so popular. May we send you | 


full information about the most widely 
used arithmetics ever published? 


Sun does not tan or darken 
the skin of all light-colored 
races. It fades the skin of 


such people as the Chinese, 
. the Sandwich Islanders, and 
the Fuegians of South America. 


_—_—_— 

CHECK list of geographies that fit 
your program: either the Single-Cycle 
Plus series (Home Forks, Wortp 
Foiks, AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, 
ForREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, Our IN- 
DUSTRIAL WoRriD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN Use GreoGrapHy). Both 
series are by J. Russell Smith, 
Columbia anangensdl 


EIGHTEEN TH on anniversary of the | 
Armistice is November 11 (Wednesday). | 


Here Rests in 
Honorep GLory 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
Known But to Gop 


Inscription on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 


te al 
SHATTERING ail records in its 
field is THe Winston Smmp.iFiep Dic- 
TIONARY FOR ScHoots. Adopted for | 
exclusive use in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Ordered from coast to coast. Typical 
excerpt from the many reviews: “It is | 
a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and consti- 
tutes a real contribution to American | 
education as it will serve to open wide 
the gates of page oe to boys and girls.”’ 


BIGGEST siaabilite ever com- 
piled was the Encyclopedia of Confucius 
—22,937 volumes! 
te al 

EDITOR’S selection for boys and 
girls (10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy 
Who Became a King. Written and 
illustrated in seven colors by Robert 
Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


aE WINSTON Et 


ADELPHIA PA 





CEIVED 


Procedures Used in Selecting School Books 
by Gertrude Whipple. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Paper. 175 
pages. Price $1.50. 

The author reports the results of an in- 
vestigation into types of administrative pro- 
cedure employed in the selection of text- 
books in city school systems, with analysis 
of specific items of the procedure, and also 
methods employed in the selection of text- 
books for state adoption. 

She also describes in detail the correspond- 
ence-verification technique of questionnaire 
returns employed by her in this study. 

The writer found such a variety of tech- 
niques employed that she labels the situation 
“chaotic.” She further found need for set- 
ting up of objective standards of judgment 
and selection. The appendix contains sum- 
maries of data submitted by city school 


| systems. 
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A Motion Picture Version of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. Published by Random 
House, Inc., New York, in collaboration 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 290 pages. II- 
lustrated with scenes from the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer picture. Price, $2.00. 

This unusual volume contains the original 
Shakespearean text of Romeo and Juliet 
(from the first folio), the actual shooting 
script of the screen version in full, and arti- 
| cles and notes on the technical problems in- 
volved in transferring Shakespeare to the 


| speaking screen by Irving G. Thalberg, the 


producer; Professor William Strunk, Jr., lit- 
erary adviser; Talbot Jennings, author of 
the script; George Cukor, the director, and 
others engaged in the Production. The book 


| will be of enormous interest to everyone who 





sees the film, and invaluable to the student 
of screen technique. 


Social Studies 

American History, Complete Edition, by 
Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John 
Van Duyn Southworth. Published by Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, 128 North Wells 
Street, Chicago. 501 pages. Illustrated. 

This American history for the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary school justi- 
fies its description as “complete” by including 
the events of the Roosevelt administration 
up to August 25, 1936. Further it includes 
a wealth of economic, industrial and social 
history in addition to political and military 
history. It is distinguished by many excel- 
lent illustrations. Its organization is in keeping 
with modern teaching practices, and there 
are a generous number of teaching helps. 


Social Studies, Book One, by Herbert B. 
Bruner and Charles E. Merrill Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 440 
pages. List price, $0.96. 

There is much to commend in the first 
book of this series. First of all, here is a 
social science text for the intermediate 
grades that is not merely history or geogra- 
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phy or an integration of the two, but defi- 
nitely a social science text presenting mate- 
rial into which has been interwoven five 
major controlling themes, each of which is a 
foundation stone in social education: (1) 
man’s increasing control over nature; (2) 
man’s tendency to move from place to place 
in quest of a higher standard of living; (3) 
the increasing interdependence of peoples; 
(4) the necessity of man’s adaptation to 
meet the requirements of subsistence, the 
pressure of competing groups, and the condi- 
tions implicit in change; (5) the progess of 
democracy. 

It has the additional virtue of introducing 
pupils to each of four units through a situa- 
tion familiar to the pupil; he is then taken 
back to beginnings, shown important factors 
in development and returned to present prob- 
lems. The four units of Book I are: The 
Story of Agriculture, the Story of Fire, the 
Story of the Sea, and the Story of Writing. 

Clarity and vividness of style, large clear 
type and illustrations of genuine merit fur- 
ther commend the book. 

Our readers will recognize Dr. Bruner as 
Professor of Education in charge of the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Science 

New Laboratory Experiments in Practi- 
cal Chemistry by Newton Henry Black. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 193 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 

This book, which is intended to accompany 
New Practical Chemistry, contains ninety 
experiments, thirty-six of which are indicated 
as basic. These constitute an easy but ade- 
quate course in laboratory work for the 
small high school with limited equipment. 
These basic experiments together with the 
fifty-four additional experiments constitute 
a broad course for the well-equipped high 
school. 

There is also a paper-bound interlinear 
edition of 232 pages, which is also priced at 
$1.20. 





OF EDUCATIONAL. 
MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 

1 4, Chicago Division, I.S.T.A., an- 
nual business meeting, 32 West Ran- 

dolph Street, 10 o’clock A.M., Saturday, 

November 14, 1936. 


19 Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. 


19 Illinois City Superintendents As- 

sociation, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, November 19-21, 1936. Joint 
meeting with Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation listed above. 


DECEMBER 

28 Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Springfield, 

December 28, 29, and 30. Complete program 

will be published in the December issue of 

the Irtrvois TEACHER. 
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PROFESSIONALISM 


& y GEORGE 0. SMITH » Superintendent of Schools, Princeton 


An outstanding deficiency fre- 


quently spoken of as existing among 
teachers is their unprofessionalism. 
Few teachers would be classed as 
anti-professional, but too many of 
them are without the qualities that 
bind members of other professions 
together. There are several reasons 
for this; we here mention three. 


In the first place teachers act 
according to the examples of others. 
Teachers are likely to remember their 
Did they definitely 
display elements of professionalism? 


own teachers. 


Were they concerned in the work 
and welfare of other teachers, or, 
were they concerned only with their 
own growth and success? Were they 
of thdse who believe they are Provi- 
dentially endowed to be teachers and 
therefore attribute little if any of 
Did they 
carry on their lapels evidence of high 


their success to others? 


scholastic attainment, the credit for 
which they regard as personal or in- 
stitutional and not professional? Too 
many instructors of potential teach- 
ers, however young, leave selfish an- 
swers to these questions in the hearts 
of their students. Too many of them 
fail even to practice the ethics of the 
profession of which they are so nega- 
tively members. They do not realize 
the need of being bound together by 
the cement of common purpose. 


The second reason in our judgment 
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is the feeling of insecurity among 
teachers. Not only the beginning 
teachers, but many of the older ones 
are not sure how long they will be 
teachers. Very small matters may 
arise to throw them out of their posi- 
tions and into some other line of 
work. Such a contingency is likely 
regardless of the fact that they have 


made special preparation to teach. 


Another is that normal 


schools and teachers colleges do not 


reason 


do enough toward building up the 
teacher profession. There has been 
too little said about teachers’ ethics 
and the need of teachers working to- 
gether to accomplish that which is 
best for all the schools and for all the 
teachers. Even teachers’ institutes are 
sometimes used for other purposes 
than the promotion of teaching. 


In spite of these deterrents, thou- 
sands of teachers have attained a 
fine professional attitude. They read- 
ily see the advantages of teacher or- 
ganizations, are active members of 
national, state and local teacher 
associations, generously give of their 
time and ability to promote the im- 
provements in teaching techniques 
and stand ever ready to defend 
American education with all of its 
faults. They are builders, coopera- 
tors, leaders, truly educators, regard- 
less of the position they may hold for 


the present. 
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ODAY seventeen states of the 

Nation have laws actually setting 
the minimum salary below which 
school authorities cannot go in the 
employment of teachers. Further- 
more, twenty-one additional states, al- 
though not having what might be con- 
sidered as state-wide minimum salary 
laws for teachers, do have certain laws 
and regulations regarding state aid 
which tend strongly to prevent sala- 
ries from dropping unduly low. This 
article will examine the situations re- 
sulting from the operation of some of 
these laws and compare them with the 
teacher-salary situation in Illinois. Fi- 
nally some of the advantages reason- 
ably expected to accrue to the public 
schools of the State through the enact- 
ment of a fair minimum salary law for 


teachers will be discussed. 


In Neighboring States 


Four of the five states which bound 
Illinois—Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Kentucky—have effective state- 
wide minimum salary laws, and Mis- 
souri has equalization regulations 
which tend to bolster the level of sal- 
ary schedules in that state. 

In Wisconsin the minimum salary 
law says that no teacher is to receive 
less than $75 a month, and that in 
cities of over 120,000 in population 
the salary must be not less than $120 
a month. There is no doubt but that 
the 10,000 rural school teachers in 
Illinois whose average salary for 1935 
was $599,* would look upon the Wis- 
consin minimum salary as at least a 
favorable wage. The present minimum 
of $50 a month in Iowa must be looked 
upon as an emergency measure replac- 
ing much more adequate salary re- 
quirements of a few years ago. 

Indiana has had some type of mini- 
mum salary law since 1901. The most 
recent one, however, was enacted in 
1935. This law provides that inexpe- 


1Grimm, Lester R. “Teachers’ Salary Issues in 
Illinois.” The Ittunors Teacuer, October, 1936. 


Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers 


How does the teacher-salary situation in Illinois compare with that in the 
seventeen states having laws setting minimum salary levels for teachers 


rienced teachers with two years of 
training beyond high school must be 
paid at least $100 a month, and that 
to this minimum will be added incre- 
ments at the rate of $2.50 for each 
semester of additional training and for 
each year of experience acquired until 
the salary has reached $120 a month. 
The same law places the minimum 
salary of high-school teachers at $125 
a month and provides for annual in- 
crements until the salary becomes 
$135 a month.” Certainly the mini- 
mum salaries in Indiana would look 
encouraging to the 12,149 Illinois 
teachers whose annual salaries in 1935 
were under $800.° 

Kentucky likewise has recognized 
the value of protecting the teacher’s 
feeling of security and has accordingly 
enacted a minimum salary law provid- 
ing that no teacher shall be paid less 
than $75 a month where all the state 
revenue and one-half the local revenue 
will be sufficient to raise such amount.* 

A study of teachers’ salaries for the 
year 1936-37, now being made by the 
writer in the counties of the Southern 
Division of the I. S. T. A., reveals that 
in the nine counties thus far reported 
there are 853 rural and elementary 
teachers, of whom 298 are receiving a 
monthly salary less than the Kentucky 
minimum of $75. Six of these coun- 
ties lie just across the Ohio River from 
Kentucky, and would seem to have 
geographic, economic, and social con- 
ditions fairly comparable to those of 
the adjacent parts of that state. The 
Kentucky legislators have said that a 
teacher’s service is worth at least $75 
a month, whereas the teachers in the 
neighboring Illinois counties have no 
salary bargaining power other than 
supply and demand, and the exercise 
of their individual ability to convince 
school boards that they should be paid 


*Mimeographed Circular on Indiana Minimum 
Salary Law, sent out Floyd I. McMurray, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Apr. 1936. 

rimm, op. cit. 

‘Kentucky Statutes, Minimum Salary Law for 
Teachers, i 4399-46. 
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By ELBERT FULKERSON, Cartervitie 


a certain salary often results in a wage 
which is far too low. 


Laws in Other States 


Colorado requires that every teacher 
be paid a salary of at least $75 a 
month, and that teachers with two 
years of training beyond high school 
get a minimum of $1,000 a year, and 
those with four years of training be- 
yond high school, a minimum of $1,200 
a year. The Massachusetts law will 
not permit a teacher to be paid less 
than $750 a year, and the State will 
reimburse a district to the extent of 
$200 a year if it will employ a teacher 
with training equivalent to college 
graduation and with two years of 
teaching experience, provided it will 
pay this teacher $950 a year. 

The New York law provides that 
no teacher shall be paid a salary less 
than $800 per year. Under this law 
a salary schedule for elementary teach- 
ers is set up within the limits of $800 
to $2,875, increments depending upon 
training, experience, and the size of 
the district in which the teaching is 
done. The same schedule permits 
high-school teachers an initial mini- 
mum annual salary of $900 and pro- 
vides for advances up to $3,750. 
North Carolina fixes the teacher’s 
monthly salary at a minimum of $75 
and specifies annual increments based 
on experience and training. 

Pennsylvania says that every teach- 
er serving in districts of fewer than 
5,000 in population must be paid at 
least $100 a month in elementary 
grades and not less than $130 a month 
in high-school grades. Salaries in the 
cities vary according to population. In 
a city of the smallest group an ele- 
mentary teacher receives an initial an- 
nual salary of $1,000 and may ad- 
vance by four annual increments to 

1,400. In the cities of the largest 
group elementary teachers begin at 
$1,200 and are advanced to $2,000. 
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In like manner high-school teachers 
salaries range from a minimum of 
$1,200 in the cities of the smallest 
group to a maximum of $3,200 in cities 
of the largest group. 

Specific state minimum salary laws 
also are to be found in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. 


State Regulations Tending 
to Govern Salaries 

Typical of state regulations tending 
to influence salaries are the following: 

In Alabama the State Board of 
Education sets up a minimum salary 
schedule which must be met by the 
local board if that district is to share 
in the equalization funds. According 
to this schedule a teacher with two 
years of training beyond high school 
is started at $60 a month and is in- 
creased to $90 through service. A 
college graduate begins at $75 and is 
increased to $120. Arizona requires 
that counties apportion from state and 
local funds $1,500 a year for one- 
teacher schools and $3,000 a year for 
two-teacher schools. As a result of 
this generous state allowance Arizona 
now ranks next to the top in the aver- 
age salary paid to its rural teachers. 
The state of California provides $60 
per elementary pupil and $90 per 
high-school pupil, and distributes the 
funds so that no teacher unit will re- 
ceive less than $700. Its constitution 
requires that all state aid be applied 
on teachers’ salaries. As a result, this 
state now ranks at the top in the aver- 
age salary paid its rural teachers. 
Idaho equalizes up to $100 a month 
for elementary teachers and to $160 a 
month for high-school teachers. 

Michigan equalizes up to $48 for 
each elementary pupil and $65 per 
high-school pupil. Montana provides 
a flat sum of $750 for each classroom 
unit. Ohio grants state aid to equal- 
ize up to $45 for each elementary pu- 
pil and $67.50 for each high-school 
pupil, and requires that 75 percent of 
all state and local funds shall be used 
for teachers’ salaries. It has an equali- 
zation law which assures each one- 
room school a flat sum of $1,500 and 
each two-room school a sum of $2,400. 
Thus, the one-room teachers, under 
the 75-percent provision will be cer- 
tain to receive at least $862.50 per 
year. (In 1935 there were 13,997 
Illinois school teachers who received 
less than $800 a year.)° 


SGrimm. Op. cit. 
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Perhaps it might be well to point 
out here that the distributive fund law 
of Illinois is supposed to equalize up 
to a minimum of $1,048 per teacher 
unit, but in practice this is not the 
case. The state provides special aid 
to supplement the computed local tax 
yield to a minimum of $1,048. How- 
ever, the computed yield is based on 
tax extensions and not on collections. 
Since numerous school districts in Illi- 
nois are not collecting more than fifty 
percent of the extended tax, it is ob- 
vious that the teacher unit does not 
receive the minimum of $1,048 be- 
cause of heavy loss through delinquent 
taxes. Furthermore, this equalization 
goes only to elementary schools, 


whereas other states have made no 
such discriminations against the high 
schools in providing aid to districts. 


Advantages of a Minimum 
Salary Law 

1. A minimum wage set at a reason- 
able standard will assure more effi- 
cient instruction. In general the bet- 
ter the teacher is trained the better 
will be her teaching. How can the 
8,000 Illinois teachers who receive less 
than $600 a year, find funds sufficient 
to continue their education in summer 
school, in travel, in attendance at edu- 
cational meetings, and in many other 
professional activities necessary to 
teacher improvement? 

A number of teachers in Southern 
Illinois will teach for the present year 
at a salary less than $500 for the 
eight-months’ term. In this same sec- 
tion the Works Progress Administra- 
tion has set the unskilled labor scale 
at $44 a month, or $528 a year. The 
national government does not recog- 
nize this as a living wage, but merely 
as a subsistence measure. Surely then 
Illinois cannot expect to get a high 
degree of service from teachers who 
are paid such a paltry sum for their 
work. A minimum wage regulation 
placing the salary well above this low 
level would do much to improve these 
teachers and likewise their service to 
the children of the State. 

Again, no teacher can give her best 
to the school when constantly con- 
fronted with financial worries. She 
must have some feeling of economic se- 
curity if her energies are to be thor- 
oughly concentrated on her work. A 
minimum wage would no doubt free 
the teacher from a great number of 
these difficulties. 

Furthermore, a fair minimum wage 
will eliminate a large part of the 
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teacher turnover in many districts, 
and particularly in the rural schools. 
The incentive for employing a new 
teacher on the grounds that she can 
be had for a lower salary will be re- 
moved in the case of school boards 
who under the present system too often 
regard dollars and cents they have 
saved for the taxpayers of the district 
as a primary consideration in the con- 
duct of a school. Thus a longer ten- 
ure and consequently more efficient 
instruction will be assured by a fair 
minimum wage standard. 

2. A minimum wage will prevent 
reductions below a living wage in time 
of economic depressions. Invariably 
when there is a demand for cutting 
expenditures, attention is first focussed 
on the school budget, and especially 
upon the innocent teachers’ salaries, as 
presenting the least dangerous place 
to apply the knife. If Illinois had a 
reasonable minimum wage law, these 
budget butchers would be forced to 
slash the expenditures of some less 
beneficial function of government. 

3. A minimum wage will serve as a 
strong incentive for increasing state 
aid. If the State tells the local school 
units that they must pay no less than 
a certain minimum salary, and these 
units cannot raise enough funds to 
satisfy the requirements, then it is 
only reasonable to expect the State to 
come forward and give the districts 
funds to meet state imposed obligations. 

4. Finally, it is quite likely that a 
minimum salary law would encourage 
the consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts. The small district forced to 
employ a teacher at a fairly high sal- 
ary would no doubt begin to consider 
a combination with some other dis- 
trict as a sound method for reducing 
the overhead of operating a school for 
only a few pupils. 

Indiana, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New York, and many other states have 
pronounced teacher minimum salary 
laws successful after long years of 
trial. On the basis of the experience 
of these states, and in view of the 
many advantages which a minimum 
salary law will bring to the schools, it 
seems that Illinois would be justified 
in taking immediate steps through 
legislative action to lift the deplorable 
salaries being paid thousands of its 
teachers to a level which would free 
them from economic insecurity. Such 
assurance would give them an oppor- 
tunity to focus their full attention upon 
the attempt to give all the children a 
“good common school education.” 
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The STATUS of CITY SUPERINTENDENTS in ILLINOIS 


A Discussion of the Results of an Investigation 
Sponsored by the City Superintendents Association 


By CHRIS A. DE YOUNG 


Head, Department of Education, 
Illinois State Normal University 





his work in Illinois asked a fel- 
low schoolman, “What is my status as 
a superintendent of schools in Illinois?” 
The older administrator had to answer: 
“You have no definite legal status. You 
are a man with a job, but technically 
you have no position.” 

The purpose of this article is to re- 
port on an investigation conducted by 
the writer for the City Superintendents 
Association of Illinois, in order to de- 
termine the present status of superin- 
tendents, and to provide the basis for 
a legislative and professional program 
to improve markedly the status quo of 
superintendents. 

The investigation is reported under 
the following major captions: 


Scope and nature of investigation; 
Findings from questionnaires ; 
Recommendations of experts; 
Suggestions for improving the status. 


Scope and Procedure 


The shortness of time and other exi- 
gencies made it necessary to limit the 
scope of this investigation. It is de- 
limited as to the personnel interro- 
gated: questionnaires were sent to the 
126 superintendents who were on the 
mailing list of the treasurer of the City 
Superintendents Association. A ma- 
jority of these superintendents are 
from the large cities in Illinois. An 
investigation of the status of the super- 
intendents in small cities would modi- 
fy decidedly certain findings.” 

The following procedure was em- 
ployed: 

1. A questionnaire was prepared, tried out, 
and printed. An original and a duplicate 
copy of the questionnaire together with an 
explanatory letter were sent to the 126 
superintendents during the month of Octo- 


ber, 1935. Of this number 103 sent back 
replies. This makes a return of 82 percent, 


DA ‘his work in Tinois 2: beginning 


1Edwards, A. R. ‘“‘The Role of the Superintend- 
ent in Financial Administration.” Abstracts of 
Masters Theses in Education. Evanston, Illinois: 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 1933, 


p. 87. 
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which, considering the fact that a follow-up 
letter was not used, is a high percentage of 
return, and indicates the great degree of in- 
terest in the problem. 

2. Recommendations of various experts in 
the field of school administration were stud- 


ied. 

3. A letter was sent to the state superin- 
tendents of each of the 48 states and the 
dependencies in an effort to obtain copies 
of recent school laws dealing with the status 
of superintendents. These school laws were 
examined and portions were duplicated as 
sample legislation which might be studied 
in drafting legislation for Illinois. 


Findings from the Questionnaires 


Only 100 of the 103 replies were tab- 
ulated. These came from superintend- 
ents of school systems which have a 
total of 7,000 teachers and 207,000 
pupils. The findings are reported 
tersely under the following headings: 
(1) legal status of superintendents, 
(2) contractual status, (3) academic 
status, (4) professional status, (5) 
economic status, (6) social status, 
and (7) functional status. 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF SCHOOLS 

The hundred superintendents were 
interrogated as to their opinion of the 
present legal status of city superin- 
tendents in Illinois. Their replies were 
as follows: 

Very satisfactory, 3.3 percent; Fair, 
64.5 percent; Poor, 32.2 percent. 

Thus nearly 97 percent of the su- 
perintendents considered their legal 
status as only fair or poor. The inade- 
quacy of the present status is veri- 
fied by a perusal of the school laws, 
in which the only. specific legal recog- 
nition of the superintendent of public 
schools in the state of Illinois is as 
follows: 


The board of education shall have all the 
powers of school directors . . . they shall 
have the power, and it shall be their duty 


" Sixth—to employ a competent superin- 
tendent who may be required to act as 
principal or teacher in the schools ;* 


Thus, the Illinois superintendents 
have little specific legislation to abolish 
in proposing what they want. The pro- 
gram, therefore, can be one of con- 
structive effort. 
~ The School Law of Illinois; Circular No. 284, 


1935, issued by ~ 2 oro of Public Instruc- 
tion. Pages 64 and 65. 
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The contractual status is reflected in 
the following queries and responses. 


CONTRACTUAL STATUS 


Do you have a written contract this year? 

Yes, 73 percent; No, 27 percent. 

How many years does your contract 
cover? 

One year, 67 percent; two years, 7 per- 
cent; three years, 26 percent. 

How many months does your contract 
or election cover? 

Nine months, 16 percent; 10 months, 6 
percent; 11 months, 5 percent; 12 months, 
73 percent. 

Do you recommend written contracts for 
superintendents? 

Yes, 86 percent; No, 14 percent. 


Undoubtedly the term of office of 
the superintendent in Illinois should 
be lengthened. Newlon states that 
two, three, and even four year terms 
are inadequate.” 

As to tenure the following is quoted 
from the Jilinois School Law: 


The tenure of all teachers, principals and 
superintendents in the public schools in any 
district of this State, having a board of edu- 
cation or board of school inspectors, shall be 
for not more than three year periods, after 
the expiration of a probationary period of 
two consecutive years in that district; . 
Circular No. 284, p. 66. 


The Research Bulletin states: 


It is probable that there is no member of 
the teaching staff so much in need of tenure 
as the superintendent. The teachers hold 
him responsible for a professional adminis- 
tration of the schools, and the board mem- 
bers expect him to carry out their desires 
and wishes. He is always under attack 
from some quarter.‘ 


There is a trend toward tenure for 
superintendents. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

What degrees do you have? 

Bachelor’s, 24 percent; Master’s, 66 per- 
cent; Doctor’s, 10 percent. 

Do you approve of making the Master’s 
degree the minimal attainment for a new 
superintendent of schools? 

Yes, 90 percent; No, 10 percent. 

What academic attainment should be re- 
quired of superintendents now in service? 

Bachelor’s, 49 percent; Master’s, 49 per- 
cent; Doctor’s 2 percent. 

The North Central Association 
adopted the following requirement for 
new superintendents: 


The superintendent or the principal di- 
SNewlon, J. H., “Security for School Administra- 
a Executives Magazine. September, 1936, 

pp. 11-13. 
Pantiest on Teacher 


September, 


‘Research Bulletin, A 
Tenure. Washington, D.C.: N.E.A., 
1936, p. 182. 

See also Du Shane, D., “The Superintendent and 
Tenure.” Journal of the N.E.A., May, 1935, p. 156. 
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rectly in charge of the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the high school shall hold 
a Master’s degree from a college belonging 
to the North Central Association, or the 
equivalent; and shall have had a minimum 
of two years of experience in teaching or 
administration. 

This standard was adopted at the 
April, 1933, meeting of the Associa- 
tion by a vote of over 70 percent of 
the superintendents and principals of 


the North Central Association. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

How many years have you been in the 
teaching profession? How many years have 
you been a superintendent? How many 
years have you been a superintendent in 
your present location? 


The data received in reply to these three 
questions are presented below: 
Number of Superintendents of Schools 

1 2 


Teaching 
Profession 








ne 


3 
Superintendent 
in Present 
Location 


0-5 1 40 
6-10 4 36 
11-15 27 14 
16-20 
21-25 17 
26-30 il 
31-35 11 
36-40 5 
41-45 1 


Total 100 1 

The organizations to which over 
fifty percent of the superintendents 
belong are: I.S.T.A., N.E.A., Illinois 
City Superintendents Association, De- 
partment of Superintendence, and Phi 
Delta Kappa. Magazines to which over 
thirty percent of the superintendents 
have access are: ILLINOIS TEACHER, 
N.E.A. Journal, School Board Journal, 
Nation’s Schools, School Executives 
Magazine, and Elementary School 
Journal. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 

In the total contractual salary for 
the school year the range was $8000, 
from $1000 to $9000. The median was 
$3533 and the mode $3000. Ninety- 
eight percent of the superintendents 
expected to receive the full amount of 
their salaries. 


SOCIAL STATUS 

In comparison with other professional 
men in the community, such as doctors, law- 
yers, and ministers, do you consider your 
social status in the community as superior, 
equal, or inferior? 

Superior, 3 percent; 
Inferior, 7 percent. 

How do the people in your community 
regard your social status? High, average, 
or low? 

High, 65 percent; 
Low, 1 percent. 

From the above it is patent that the 
superintendent has a recognized social 
status in his community. Newlon 
stresses the social significance of super- 
intendents: 

The administration of schools is essentially 
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Years Superintendency 














Equal, 90 percent; 


Average, 34 percent; 


a branch of politics, an applied social science. 
It requires the highest social statesmanship.* 


FUNCTIONAL STATUS 

In practice, are you the “executive officer” 
of the board? 

Yes, 96 percent; No, 4 percent. 

Do you have the authority to recommend 
to your board of education the teachers to 
be employed in your school system? 

Yes, 98 percent; No, 2 percent. 

Are only those teachers employed whom 
you recommend? 

Yes, 91 percent; No, 9 percent. 

Are you ex-officio a member of all com- 
mittees of the Board? 

Yes, 83 percent; No, 17 percent. 

Since 1930, has there been an increased 
tendency for board members to take over 
the responsibilities which should belong to 
the superintendent? 

Yes, 30 percent; No, 70 percent. 

Are your relationships to the local board 
of education best described as (underline 
only one) chief executive of the board; a 
consultant for the board if they desire to 
consult you; a glorified office boy? 

Chief executive, 88 percent; Consultant, 
12 percent. 


The evidence submitted above seems 
to be somewhat in conflict with actual 
practice. Many superintendents, par- 
ticularly in the smaller cities, complain 
because they are mot the chief execu- 
tive of the board of education. 


Recommendations of Experts 
in Administration 


The powers and duties recommend- 
ed for city school superintendents by 
five authorities in educational admin- 
istration are listed below’: 

Powers and Duties Numbers of 
of Superintendents Authorities* 
1. Serve as chief executive officer of oe 


2. Serve as ex-officio secretary of board 
(small city) 
In larger cities the assistant superinten- 
dent or superintendent’s clerk shall 
serve as secretary of board 
3. Attend board or board committee meet- 
ings 
. Have charge of all school activities and 
employees 
. Recommend all administrative assistants, 
principals, teachers, and other employ- 


ees 

. Recommend dismissal of all er 
(as in 5) 

. Initiate policies for approval of board. ; 

. Determine curricula and prepare courses 
of study 

. Assign, transfer, and promote all em- 
ployees 

. Suspend teachers ........ Re Se 2 

. Supervise instruction 

. Select textbooks 

. Select school supplies and equipment .5 

. Keep a continuous school census 

. Enforce attendance laws 

. Prepare annual budget 

. Recommend purchase and sale of build- 
ings and grounds 


®Newlon, J. H. “The Role of Administrative 
Leadership. in the Reconstruction of Education.” 
Teachers College sy December, 1934, p. 213. 

See also Newlon, J. H.. Educational Administra- 
tion as Social Policy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1934. 302 pp. 

“Seyfried, J. E.. Employment Contracts of Ci ny 
School Superintendents. Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico: University of New Mexico, 1934, p. 56. 

*The five cuthestties quoted are: Theisen 


orri- 
son, N.E.A., Morehart, ond Cubberly. 
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. Supervise buildings, grounds, 
equipment 
19. Approve or recommend building plans. ; 
20. Supervise or oversee building construc- 
tion 3 
21. Supervise repairs of school property. ..4 
22. Make rules and regulations covering 
routine matters 
23. Make annual report or other reports 
as board requests 3 
24. Make certain incidental expenditures. 1 
25. Hear complaints; board to act only on 
ai 
26. Delegate certain powers and duties... 


Suggestions for Improving the 
Status of City Superintendents 

The following suggestions have 
been garnered from various sources, 
primarily: the questionnaires, school, 
laws, readings, and experience. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Definite legislation should be sponsored 
for obtaining an improved legal status for 
superintendents of schools. The legislation 
should not be written entirely by superin- 
tendents; a board member and others ought 
to be consulted in preparing the bill. The 
legislation might well include: 

Definition of the position of superintend- 
ent; 

Statement of qualifications or prerequisites 
and tenure; 

A general statement to the effect that the 
superintendent is the chief executive officer 
of the board of education; 

A brief statement of the chief duties and 
relationships. 

As to the latter, the duties should not be 
described too specifically. 

2. The preparation and adoption of a 
local set of rules and regulations drawn up 
by the superintendent and the board, and 
acceptable to both parties, will help clarify 
the problem. 

3. The superintendent of schools in Illinois 
ought to be placed in charge of child ac- 
counting for the entire city, including the 
private and parochial schools. 

4. Better district organization in Illinois 
will lead to an improved status and better 
working conditions. Twenty-seven of the 
hundred superintendents in this study work 
with ten or more board members. 

5. It is desirable to inaugurate a state- 
wide program of public relations or inter- 
pretation so that the general public will be 
impressed with the need for an improved 
status for the superintendents. 

6. In developing an improved status the 
office of the State Superintendent is a pow- 
erful factor, through: 

Annual meetings of board members; 

Annual meetings of superintendents to 
discuss vital problems; 

Joint meetings of superintendents and 
board members ; 

Bulletins advancing the status of city 
superintendents and setting up standards. 

7. Accrediting authorities can help improve 
the status of the superintendent of schools. 

8. The Teacher Placement Association of 
Illinois Colleges and Universities might send 
out a bulletin to all board members suggest- 
ing the proper procedure to be followed 
in filling vacancies, and emphasizing the role 
of the superintendent in this important ac- 
tivity. 

PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

1. Joint meetings of the Illinois City Su- 
perintendents Association and the School 
Board Association help promote better under- 
standing and fellowship. 

2. Attendance by superintendents at edu- 
cational gatherings and conventions is often 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PROGRAM OF 


Adopted by the Committee on Legislation of the 
LS.T.A, October 2, 1986 to be submitted to 
the Representative Assembly, December. 1986 


intreduction 


UR State Association has re- 
cently intensified its activities 
in behalf of the schools of Illinois. 
Educational commissions have been at 
work. Progress has been made. But 
many old problems are still with us. 
The unit of school administration 
and support in Illinois does not make 
for economy or efficiency. Many ad- 
ministrative officials are elected on a 
partisan basis. Many teachers are 
harassed with feelings of insecurity. 
Our requirements for certification are 
low. 

Business conditions have improved, 
but the need for a larger amount of 
state aid for schools is even more 
acute. Assessed valuations have de- 
creased, tax delinquency still exists, 
and, with such a large percentage of 
revenue for the schools coming from 
the property tax, the financial condi- 
tion of the schools will not improve 
until other sources of revenue are used. 

To the end that progress may be 


made in the solution of the educational. 


problems in the state of Illinois, the 
following program of legislation is sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


Finance 


We recommend the enactment of leg- 
islation: 

1. To provide a flat distribution from 
the State Distributive Fund of $20 
for each child in average daily at- 
tendance in both elementary and 
high schools (grades 1-12), and 
equalize up to $50 per child in av- 
erage daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools (grades 1-8), and 
up to $60 per child in the high 
schools (grades 9-12), such equal- 
ization being contingent upon a 
qualifying local district tax levy 
of 75 cents on each $100 of as- 
sessed valuation for educational 
purposes, the State Distributive 
Fund to be approximately $29,- 
000,000 appropriated from the gen- 
eral revenue fund of the State 
Treasury. 


2. To provide that the State shall pay 
to the elementary schools the $7,- 
000,000 arrearages in the regular 
State Distributive Fund for the 
school year ending June 30, 1934, 
or the biennium ending June 30, 
1935. (To date only sixteen of 
the twenty-four monthly allotments 
of $875,000 have been apportioned 
to the schools. The State, there- 
fore, owes eight monthly allotments 
of $875,000 or a total of $7,000,- 
000.) 


. To provide the reappropriation of 
the unpaid portions of the State 
Distributive Fund in arrears for 
the years 1931, ’32, and °33—oc- 
casioned’ by the partial non-pay- 
ment of the state property tax in 
the foregoing years—so that these 
arrearages can be paid to the 
schools as they are collected by the 
State. 


. To provide an appropriation for 
making up a deficiency of $208,333 
in the distribution of the State Dis- 
tributive Fund for the month of 
July, 1935. (Only $12,791,667 in- 
stead of $13,000,000 was distribut- 
ed for the year July 1, 1935 to 
June 30, 1936; the July 1935 pay- 
ment was only $875,000 instead 
of $1,083,333, a difference of 
$208,333.) 


. To provide an appropriation out of 
the general revenue fund of $440,- 
662.43 for the purpose of complet- 
ing the payment of approved 
claims legally due for the school 
year ending June 30, 1935 in sup- 
port of classes and schools for crip- 
pled children. (Total claims ap- 
proved by the Director of Public 
Welfare for the school year ending 
June 30, 1935 amounted to $540,- 
591.11. The amount appropriated 
paid only 18.49 percent of this 
claim, resulting in a deficit of 
$440,662.43.) 


. To provide an appropriation where- 
by the board of education of the 
City of Chicago shall be reim- 
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bursed $2,384,256 for excess cost 
of educating delinquent, deaf, 
blind, and crippled children for the 
periods covered by the biennial ap- 
propriations in 1929, 1931, and 
1933. 


. To provide that each and every 
school district in the State shall be 
guaranteed for the building fund a 
rate of 12% cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation of the district, 
irrespective of bond and interest 
requirements. (Under House Bill 
616, county clerks must extend the 
building rate sufficiently to pay 
building bonds and interest matur- 
ing each year; if this rate equals 
or exceeds the regular building 
rate for the district, then there is 
no money left for building and re- 
pair purposes.) 

. To provide for state support of 
adequate education for delinquent, 
deaf, blind, and crippled children. 


. To provide adequate support for 
the State University and the State 
Teachers’ Colleges. 


General Legislation 

We favor the following: 

1. The enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a State Board of Educa- 
tion and favor the early change of 
our basic law by which this board 
will have power to appoint its ad- 
ministrative officers. 


. A larger unit of school administra- 
tion and support with an elected 
board for each unit, such boards to 
have authority to appoint their ad- 
ministrative officers. 


. Enactment of legislation providing 
a safe method for changing high- 
school district boundaries. 


. Enactment of legislation raising the 
requirements for certificates for be- 
ginning teachers so that the mini- 
mum requirement shall be four 
years above the high-school level, 
including special training in the 
field or fields in which they choose 
to teach; such training is to be had 
by actual attendance at an accredit- 
ed educational institution; also 
provide that county superintend- 
ents must have supervisory certifi- 
cates. 
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5. A tenure law and a minimum wage 
law, the latter to provide for a 
minimum annual salary of not less 
than $800. With increased grants 
from the State a certainty, a mini- 
mum wage will be a necessary guar- 
antee to the end that boards will 
use the additional funds to secure 
better qualified instructors. 


6. Revision of the State Teachers’ 
Pension Law so as to provide a safe 
and adequate pension. Chicago and 
Peoria have their own pension laws. 


7. The enactment of law by which 
the various non-high school dis- 
tricts of the State may meet their 
unpaid obligations and provide suf- 
ficient revenue with which to guar- 
antee boys and girls in such dis- 
tricts equa! educational advantages. 


8. Revision of present law so as to 
provide certain and more equitable 
assessment of property throughout 
the State—both tangible and intan- 
gible. 


9. Support of such legislation as is 
approved and sponsored by the 
Chicago Division where such legis- 
lation has to do with Chicago only. 


We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, un- 
less and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are pro- 
vided. 

We believe it to be the duty of our 
public officials to take the leadership 
in enacting law which will give Illinois 


a school system, organized and fi- . 


nanced on the basis of the ability of 
the state to meet this constitutional 
obligation. 

We pledge our support to such lead- 
ership and offer this program in the 
belief that it provides the basic prin- 
ciples which must ultimately be law if 
Illinois is to assume its proper educa- 
tional rank among the several states. 


Official Representative 


To help carry out this legislative 
program, we hereby designate our ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. Robert C. 
Moore, our official representative and 
authorize him to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, of 
course, under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive com- 
mittee of three; and we instruct him 
not only to prepare, or have prepared, 
the necessary bills to cover this pro- 
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gram of legislation, but after their in- 
troduction to support and defend them 
in every way possible. We also urge 
the entire State Teachers Association 
and all its individual members to give 
him and this committee their full and 
active support in our efforts to trans- 
late this program into law. 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 
Frep L. Brester, Chairman, 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 


Dramatizing School Needs 


@ C. T. BLUEMEL, principal of the 

Cedarville, Illinois, public school, 
has some ideas about the schoolman 
and his public that have led him into 
the field of dramatic production. These 
ideas are concerned with securing a 
moving public interest in school prob- 
lems. A compelling interest of this 





kind springs from identification of the 
individual with the larger social prob- 





The Smith Family Takes Council 


lem, in this instance the present acute 
problem of the support of public edu- 
cation. To insure such identification 
Mr. Bluemel suggests that first the 
schoolman become acutely conscious of 
his public as individuals for whom the 
particular school system of which he is 
a part is maintained and by whom it is 
supported. Further, the schoolman 
must identify himself with his public 
and its interests. Finally he must per- 
sonalize and dramatize school needs 
and the best way of meeting them. 

In accordance with these principles 
Mr. Bluemel wrote and produced a 
dramatic skit entitled, “Free for All.” 
It is concerned with a threatened crisis 
in the support of the schools of one 
town, Reedville. Better still the im- 
plications of the imminent school catas- 


trophe are brought directly home to 
the Smith family, right down person- 
ally to Bob Smith, a high-school junior, 
and Ruth, a high-school freshman. 
Personal problems do loom large in 
adolescence, and it is well to remem- 
ber the generation now being educated 
in any program of public relations. 
Quite naturally the familiar details of 
school retrenchment are presented in 
the dialogue and Father Smith is led to 
a definite conclusion as to the way out. 

This dramatization of a common 
problem will make an interesting as- 
sembly program. Fathers and mothers 
of the P-T-A will lend sympathetic at- 
tention to the familiar family scene por- 
trayed. The dialogue may well be 
adapted to a local radio broadcast. 
Mimeographed copies are available. 
Write to Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of 
Public Relations, Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Other schools may be encouraged to 
try something original. If you have a 
budding or full-blown dramatist in your 
faculty, let him try his hand at some- 
thing of the kind. Give it a local try- 
out performance and, if you like, send 
us a copy of the manuscript. In this 
way materials of this type may be as- 
sembled that can be passed around 
among interested schools. 

Mr. Bluemel’s ideas are those put in 
practice in the commercial and amuse- 
ment fields where the most astute pub- 
licists work and prosper. Why not put 
them to work for the good of the chil- 
dren in our schools? 


Jacksonville Voters 
Had the Facts 


@ BY a comfortable margin Jackson- 

ville voters on October 17 approved 
an increase of the educational tax rate 
from $1.00 to $1.35. There was no 
organized opposition. P.T.A. workers 
got out the vote. 

Thus was concluded successfully a 
two-weeks campaign designed to edu- 
cate the public to the needs and re- 
sources of the city’s school system. 
Stories in the local newspapers were 
used. A distinctive folder was distrib- 
uted presenting graphically both the 
cost to the individual taxpayer that 
would result from the proposed increase 
and the needs of the schools. Shocking 
was the comparison of elementary 
teachers salaries with the wages of even 
unskilled labor employed on one of the 
local school buildings. 
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NYA helps both students 
and schools; asks no high 
grades, no special duties 


LMOST as unobtrusively as Pip 
AK in Great Expectations received 
money and training through Magwith, 
26,467 Illinois high-school and college 
students last year received scholarships 
from the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

Newsreels pictured the results of 
one. Emil Hanseen of Northwestern 
University claims a chance remark of 
Helen Keller inspired him in 1931. His 
instrument enables the blind to read 
directly from ordinary print, instead 
of from raised letters as in the Braille 
system, by training the sence of touch. 
Forced to halt work for a while, he is 
now so enthusiastic that he is augment- 
ing touch stimuli with sound, both to 
be transmitted by the same hook-up. 

At Northwestern, too, Prof. Robert 
H. Gault has engaged NYA students 
to help him perfect an instrument to 
assist 3,000,000 deaf and partially deaf 
school children to keep up with the 
class discussion through their sense of 
touch. Students enlisted from the med- 
ical school, school of speech, physics 
and psychology departments are per- 
forming in their own fields experiments 
of related nature. In the end, it is 
hoped the instrument’s mechanism will 
meet individual idiosyncrasies. 

Also hoping to aid boys and girls, 
the University of Chicago is employing 
NYA youths to discover why some 
children are always tired. These re- 
searchers are examing the physiological 
causes of fatigue in humans during and 
after exercise. In another study in co- 
operation with Bobbs Merril hospital, 
project students are noting the effect 
upon growth of vitamin B in rats and 
in children, and, conversely, the extent 
to which growth may be generally re- 
tarded without vitamin B. 


Variety of Effort Aided 


These heterogeneous studies and 
hundreds more which can be cited defi- 
nitely contrast NYA service to col- 
leges and high schools—and to their 
students—with aid granted under the 
Smith-Hughes act. The Smith-Hughes 
act provides funds only to tax-sup- 
ported schools on a matching plan; 





A New Type of Scholarship 


specifically limits its funds to the 
training or preparation for training in 
agriculture, trade, and industry; and 
is provided without regard for need. 
Whereas the NYA on its part requires 
no matching, emphasizes no special 
fields for study, and provides primarily 
for students in need (for others only 
after needy students qualified for the 
desired work have been cared for). 

With such a fluid policy, NYA has 
been able to serve students in 80 Illi- 
nois colleges and universities and in 
881 high schools. School heads may 
emphasize cultural or religious proj- 
ects, practical or economic projects, 
abstract pedagogy, sports, outside ac- 
tivities or anything which seems of 
importance to them. The funds for 
this work are available. There is on- 
ly one important proviso: no regular 
worker may be replaced. 


Clerical Work 


When one observes that 29 percent 
of the NYA college youths did clerical 
work, he is inclined to wonder just 


selected the cream of the list; as a 
result, professors may have preferred 
continuing their own grading to ac- 
cepting students with lower than A or 
B plus grades. 

Student janitors and dishwashers 
were conspicuous by their reported ab- 
sence. The nearest approach to dish- 
washers—and that related only by a 
thread—was at Mundelein college, 
Chicago, where 12 girls were trained 
for tea-room work. The nearest jani- 
tor’s was the maintenance work re- 
ported from Loyola University, Chi- 
cago (which employed 31 men), and 
at Lake Forest college (which em- 
ployed 20 on campus beautification). 


Service in Libraries and Museums 


Since 1931 nearly everyone may 
have had occasion to complain about 
curtailed library service, but many 
school libraries, at least this last year, 
have caught their second wind with 
the aid of 629 NYA students. The 
630th was assigned from Rockford 
College as an apprentice to the Rock- 
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how short colleges have been, generally 
speaking, on this type of help. Though, 
it’s just as strange that only 4.4 per- 
cent of NYA youths graded and read 
papers. In the Big Three—Illinois, 
Chicago, and Northwestern—out of 
2,385 youths receiving scholarships, 
only eight (and they solely at the U. 
of C.) were occupied as graders. A 
presumed cause for this seemingly star- 
tling disproportion is that, quite possi- 
bly college administrators, anxious to 
complete their own unfinished business, 
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ford public library and has this sum- 
mer been put on the city’s payroll. 
Two from Knox college, Galesburg, 
were also lent to the city library. 
DePaul University, Chicago, placed 
eleven liberal arts men with the Amer- 
ican Library Association and with the 
Art Institute library—despite the fact 
that the Art Institute utilized the NYA 
student-aid program itself. Moreover, 
some of its law students commenced 
indexing the American Law Review 
which their report states has never 
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been done. Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, reports 
that its twelve NYA library assistants 
have, as may be expected, assisted 
them in preparing books, in ordering, 
typing, cataloging, and have besides 
enabled them “to keep open two read- 
ing rooms 14 hours a day instead of 
one, to have more people at the loan 
desk, and to maintain a much more 
current information file.” At St. Pro- 
copius, Lisle, Illinois, a student com- 
piled an index of subject matter 
suitable for feasts, holidays, and other 
special occasions. 

Along with libraries, museums have 
felt the pulse of new student blood 
beating to repair and remount speci- 
mens, prepare new exhibits, and make 
signs. Besides museums, per se, Mc- 
Kendree College, Lebanon, has em- 
ployed 11 youths in its arboretum, 
two of whom have been doing tree 
surgery. “Despite great handicaps,” 
writes President Clark R. Yost of this 
school, “my twenty-two NYA youths 
have made slightly higher average 
grades than the entire student body.” 

During the 1934-35 school year 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, had its 
FERA students erect a greenhouse. 
Last year when NYA took over the 
student work of the other federal emer- 
gency organization, Wheaton employed 
students in growing and cultivating 
plants for this greenhouse. 


Research and Laboratory 
Assistants 


The wide variations in research were 
particularly emphasized at DePaul 
which, in school and out of school, em- 
ployed about 75 percent of its NYA 
group in research; more than all the 
other schools combined excepting the 
Big Three. 

Their surveys employed 81 women 
and 147 men and included: what peo- 
ple plan to buy, department stores, at- 
titudes of various neighborhoods on 
chain store buying, locations of vacant 
stores; comparison of negro and white 
newspaper reports on the late Italo- 
Ethiopian war, international control of 
radio; preference of scattered groups 
for home-owning or apartment renting 
(called real estate survey); taxation; 
police court records; comparison of 
freight transportation into, out of 
and through Chicago over a period of 
years; comparison of drivers’ laws in 
the United States. In addition, its 
students aided the Chicago planning 
commission and the Chicago city man- 
ager plan. 
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Closely related to research but in a 
field wholly different from DePaul, Ar- 
mour Tech, Chicago, employed twenty- 
nine laboratory assistants, five of whom 
worked throughout the year in expand- 
ing a water filtration plant. Under the 
direction of Professor Vagtborg, they 
developed several new stirring devices 
to be used in flocculations after chemi- 
cals have been added to the water. Al- 
though most of the schools followed 
rather routine patterns for their lab 
workers (viz., filling bottles, repairing 
equipment, preparing specimens, etc.), 
Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago, 
by its employment of two boys, claims 
to have saved $650, including NYA 
scholarship expenditures. The physics 
laboratory needed about $900 worth 
of laboratory equipment. Aiding Pro- 
fessor T. H. Stevens, one of these stu- 
dents drew part of the designs; the 
other, using about $20 worth of scrap 
lumber and other materials, construct- 
ed the apparatus. Including wages of 
$115 each, total cost $250. 

In the physics department of St. 
Procopius College one student who di- 
vided his time between lab assisting 
and , research, constructed a Wilson 
cloud chamber and an electrosis ap- 
paratus in order to see whether winds 
about thirty miles west of Chicago are 
powerful enough to generate electricity. 

Three researchers at Armour traced 
old titles in the Cook County building 
to discover original owners of impor- 
tant Illinois land grants. Several oth- 
ers under Prof. Earl H. Reed, director 
of the department of architecture and 
district director of the historic Ameri- 
can buildings survey sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, pre- 
pared drawings of historic buildings 
and bridges in Illinois. One of these 
buildings is the old Mississippi House 
at Galena, a five-story frame structure 
that was at one time the outstanding 
Illinois hostelry. 


Reading and Grading Papers 


Somewhat between research, library 
reference work, and the clerical occu- 
pations, several students at Central 
YMCA college, Chicago, made studies 
on behavior; assimilation of attitude 
tests for the purpose of constructing a 
general attitude scale; collection of 
case histories of people with mental 
diseases and their cures; measurement 
of the effect of college upon an indi- 
vidual’s religious attitudes; library re- 
search on emotions in connection with 
a new emotion-reaction machine devel- 


oped in the college. 
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One of the best reports on reading 
and grading papers came from Whea- 
ton College, which, for the benefit of 
all whom it may help, may be quoted 
direct: 


The NYA project in the English depart- 
ment ... . has lasted through the year. 

It consisted of several phases of work. 
First, a chart was made listing major gram- 
matical errors. As any one rhetoric student 
consistently repeated the same mistake on 
his themes, he was notified, and the mistake 
was thus corrected. 

Another part of the work was in connec- 
tion with examination papers. Outstanding 
errors were noted, and were subsequently 
corrected in classroom. 

A third phase of the project was making 
notations of individual outside reading. It 
is believed that this fostered a greater in- 
terest and knowledge of the course. 


At LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, eleven stu- 
dents were employed in various college 
departments because of their interest 
in the subject and in future teaching. 

Quite a number of schools including 
LaSalle-Peru started or expanded pro- 
grams in health or social education. 
Three students in this particular school 
did clerical work in hygiene and made 
tests at LaSalle social centers and at 
school helped repair and inventory gym 
equipment. 


Secial Service and Art 


Students from the University of Chi- 
cago’s School of Social Service Admin- 
istration selected a center in Hammond, 
Indiana, for social education work. 

One of the boys at Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, Rock 
Island, developed recreational classes 
housed in the Moline YMCA for boys 
“behind the tracks” whose homes are 
sandwiched in between saloons. Thir- 
teen Augustana boys did recreational 
and education work outside college. 
Elton Johnson’s chorus at Moline 
YMCA deserves special mention. Start- 
ing with five boys, all supposedly un- 
derprivileged, he ended the school year 
with twenty-two boys rehearsing three 
times a week and giving several pub- 
lic programs. 

The Evanston-Northwestern boys’ 
clubs’ special report stated: “Several 
communities of Evanston had had 
many of their boys’ groups served 
through 32 Northwestern students. 
There the NYA students were offered 
certain sections, colored or white, in 
which to build a boys’ recreational pro- 
gram; and at the end of the year had 
16 centers, many housed in churches, 
serving 190 boys.” A separate appro- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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See Illinois First 


A Fifth-Grade Project and How It Grew 


By ELLEN O'NEILL, Kewanee 


INCE touring in the United States 
has become a four billion dollar 
industry yearly, it is apparent that 

Illinois has failed to reap a proportion- 
ate share either in cultural enjoyment 
or financial gain from its many scenic 
and historical attractions. 

The Fifth Grade of the Irving School, 
Kewanee, made an intensive study of 
the home state, developing this as their 
special project. Work incidental to the 
project was correlated with every cur- 
riculum subject. Problems of correct 
measurements, elevations, mileage, 
area, ratio, proportion, cost of travel 
and transportation involved arithme- 
tic; geography, history, English, spell- 
ing, art, music were correlated in a 
similar manner. 

Slogans were chosen such as “See 
Illinois First,” “Know Your Own 
State,” and then the class proceeded to 
“know” and “see.” The method of pro- 
cedure follows: 


The Ups and Downs 


Two members of the class were as- 
signed the sketching of the map of 
Illinois upon a piece of beaver board 
six feet by four feet. From their geog- 
raphies they determined the scale of 
measurements to be used in making as 
large a map as possible. Next, relief 
maps in several of the newer geogra- 
phies were studied, noting that a con- 
tinuation of the Ozarks extended into 
southern Illinois; noting, also, the lo- 
cation of Indian Mounds and other 
highlands. 

We decided to use papier-maché to 
represent the surface and build up our 
elevations accordingly. We used a 
simple formula, the ingredients of 
which were shredded newspapers and 
flour paste. The entire class went down 
into our school kitchen where the paste 
was boiled and mixed with the shredded 
paper. 

Placing the various elevations was 
probably the most difficult task of the 
entire project, and only two pupils at 
a time were allowed to work, while two 


others checked for cor- 
rectness of elevation and 
location. 


“lowa is Pink” 


A transportation committee looked 
after placing of the railroads, state 
highways and waterways, with the aid 
of timetables from the local railway 
station and various road maps from oil 
stations and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. After the surface had dried thor- 
oughly, which took several days, green 
tempo paint was used for coloring. The 
hard roads were painted in white one- 
half inch widths; railroads, sand color 
with dark markings for ties and rails; 
waterways in medium blue. 

Neighboring states were painted in 
green also, for was it not springtime? 
A discussion was heard in which sev- 
eral pupils declared that Iowa was pink 
and Indiana was yeilow in their books, 
and therefore these colors should be 
duplicated on the project map. Cor- 
rection of mistaken ideas took up time, 
but was felt necessary. State bound- 
aries were shown in black. 


Place Made Significant 

Triangular pennants on large pins 
designated location of cities and his- 
toric points. Something important con- 
nected with each city was represented 
in miniature. At Springfield a small 
replica of the capitol building was 
carved out of wood, painted white and 
topped with a tiny flag on the dome. 
A much smaller building with the date 
1818 was placed on the site of Kaskas- 
kia. Miniature carved skyscrapers of 
various designs, including the Wrigley 
building, indicated Chicago. Cham- 
paign and Urbana were shown with 
university buildings designed by pupils 
who had visited there. A Lilliputian 
arsenal represented Rock Island. 

As the home town is a manufactur- 
ing city, a tiny factory was constructed 
with smoke stacks from which issued 
real smoke (incense). The beauty and 
charm of the apple country in spring- 
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time in southern Illinois were reflected 
by tiny trees with pink blossoms to 
represent this section. Indian Mounds 
of Cahokia and Lewistown, Starved 
Rock State Park, Little Egypt, Bluffs 
of northern Illinois all received due at- 
tention. A wee log cabin constructed 
of toothpicks represented Lincoln’s 
home at New Salem, while a diminutive 
church represented the founding of the 
religious colony of Swedes at Bishop 
Hill in 1842. 

Boats of various designs from canoes 
to lake steamers were whittled out of 
wood, painted and placed on the water- 
ways. A bird sanctuary with tiny bells 
on the tower was placed at Savanna. 
Most of the work for this unit was done 
by a girl who had visited the park last 
summer. She also gave a detailed de- 
scription of it during our Parents’ Day. 

A miniature coal mine represented 
the largest mine in the world at West 
Frankfort in Southern Illinois. The 
buildings here were designed from pic- 
tures and observations. Small pieces of 
coal were glued in heaps to represent 
the output. A colored boy whose father 
was a miner, took great delight in per- 
fecting this unit and also gave a very 
fine description of operation and out- 
put. Several airports were placed, one 
at Moline and a flying field at Rantoul. 


Pasteboard Porkers Defy 
Restrictions 


Next came the representing of prod- 
ucts. We planned to carve our farm ani- 
mals out of wood, but as so many were 
needed we substituted very thick paste- 
board. Since Illinois pork feeds the 
world, we specialized on hogs, regard- 
less of the then existing A.A.A. limita- 
tions. These hogs were painted to repre- 
sent Poland Chinas, Hampshires, Dur- 
ocs, etc. About three hundred of them 
were used, made to stand up by a pin 
thrust through several of them. Cattle 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Organized Labor and the Schools 


HE Illinois State Federation of Labor held its annual 
meeting at Quincy on September 14 to 19. An im- 
mense amount of business was transacted, but the dele- 
gates proved that they were not too busy to consider edu- 
cational problems quite carefully. Education received its 
full share of attention and the principles and recommenda- 
tions adopted would be a credit to any organization of labor 
unionists, educators, or other professional group. 
The report of the executive board contained the follow- 
ing statement in regard to “The Public Schools”: 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor, through its entire exist- 
ence of more than half a century, has given unswerving support 
to the maintenance and extension of the public school system in 
all its divisions from the kindergarten to the university. The de- 
velopment of educational standards is always of paramount im- 
portance, and depends not alone upon adequate buildings and 
equipment properly maintained or upon supplies and materials, but 
mainly upon the qualifications of teachers and the conditions under 
which they serve. Any tendency by public bodies, whether local, 
state or national, to sanction inadequate teacher standards under 
any circumstances should be vigorously opposed. 

The public schools, including all educational activities under 
public control, must be conducted in a manner to appeal to the 
best instincts of the pupils and students. All factors must be given 
earnest attention. ‘“Cheapness” at any point will be disastrous. 
The school building must be adequate, not merely in space, but in 
appearance and maintenance. The equipment and supplies must 
be high grade in quality and quantity. The custodians and other 
maintenance workers must be carefully selected and adequately 
paid. The teachers must be men and women of ascertained fitness, 
fully qualified by definite education and training to teach others. 
Teaching in schools of any sort is a highly skilled profession. It 
must be remembered, too, that a thoroughly competent teacher 
may be rendered largely ineffective by being required to give atten- 
tion to more pupils than any single teacher can deal with. 

The value of the public schools cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Their product cannot be compared with the output of 
factories or shops or mines. As a national asset they are im- 
mensely more useful than commercial institutions of any kind. For 
they maintain and give vitality to the finest traditions of America. 

In the heat and sweat of economic, social and political struggles 
the American may forget his early concept of equality of citizen- 
ship which he learned in the school room, but the public school -is 
forever sending forth new generations to uphold the theory and to 
put it into practice. The public school is the most important single 
item of American government. Measured by its value to our 
national life, the product of the public school represents a very 
definite profit essential to our future progress. 


This statement by the executive board was unanimously 
endorsed by the convention. 

Several special resolutions were offered by the commit- 
tee on education and were adopted by the convention. 
Some of the more important are given below in condensed 
form. 

It is recommended: 


That the state school distributive fund be increased to $30,000,- 
000 a year. 

That the $7,000,000 arrearage in the state appropriation to the 
schools be paid. 
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Ecltowial 


That state aid for schooling handicapped children be further 
extended and increased. 

That legislation make mandatory, under certain specified condi- 
tions, the consolidation of two or more school districts, either high 
or elementary. 

That the legal minimum school year shall be 36 weeks. 

That a bachelor’s degree be required for high-school teachers 
and at least two years of college education be required for ele- 
mentary school teachers, but not until a fair tenure law is enacted; 
but teachers in service shall be given ample time to qualify under 
this standard. 

That a sound and adequate state pension system for teachers be 
established. 

That playground teachers in Chicago be given credit on their 
term of service for pensions for the time they served before the 
playgrounds were placed under the administration of the board of 
education. 

That the Governor call a special session of the legislature to con- 
sider the creation of a state board of education. 

That when moving to another school district requires a pupil to 
change textbooks, the district to which the pupil moves shall fur- 
nish the pupil a new set of textbooks. 

That more generous support be given public libraries; that more 
material of special interest to labor be placed in such libraries; and 
that better salaries be paid the librarians. 

That labor secure an equal voice with the public and with em- 
ployers in determining the character of vocational education and 
in its administration wherever such education is attempted and that 
labor be vigilant to oppose any and every effort to set up a spe- 
cial system under a different legal control from that of the regular 
schools. 

That the State Federation of Labor and its affiliated bodies take 
a more active and continuing interest in the management of the 
public schools of their communities. 


Compare this program with the one recommended by our 
own committee and published in this magazine, and also 
with the one by the Department of Illinois, American Le- 
gion, which we reported last month, and you will find they 
are in accord. With Labor, the Legion, and the I.S.T.A. 
all working together, we ought to be able to go places and 
do things. 


Work of Committee on Legislation 


HE Committee on Legislation of the I.S.T.A. held an 

7 ana meeting in the Springfield office on Friday 
evening, October 2. All Divisions were represented ex- 
cept the Peoria Division. Members of the office staff pres- 
ent were Secretary R. C. Moore, Director of Research L. R. 
Grimm, Dirctor of Public Relations B. I. Griffith, and As- 
sistant Editor of the ILtrnots TEACHER Eloise P. Bingham. 
A tentative program of legislation had been prepared by 
the executive group of the Committee, and several bills had 
been prepared by L. R. Grimm and one by the Secretary. 
There was much discussion of these, but nearly all were 
adopted with very few changes. The bill prepared to 
assure teachers of a more secure tenure caused some dis- 
agreement and was referred to a sub-committee. Mr. Lu- 
kenbill of the Central Division discussed the difficulties 
arising under the present transportation law, and he and 
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two others were appointed a sub-committ& to draw a bill 
to correct the evils. } 

At the close of the meeting by unanimous vote the Com- 
mittee expressed its gratitude and appreciation to the 
chairman, Mr. Fred L. Biester, for the excellent service he 


had given the Committee and the cause of education during , 


his three-year term.of office as chairman. 

The program adopted by the Committee will be found on 
page 73 of this magazine. All our members should make 
a careful study of it before the annual meeting on December 
28 to 30, when it will be presented to the Representative 
Assembly for approval. 


Tax Delinquency and Results 


USINESS firms and corporations that underwrite and 
deal in bonds must know the probabilities of bond and 
interest payments. Therefore, they keep well informed 

on tax collections and tax delinquency by carefully study- 
ing tax extensions, rates, valuations; payments, and de- 
linquencies, and they keep a record of their findings for 
reference when bond issues are being considered. 

We have a report recently made by Barcus, Kindred and 
Company of Chicago after they had made a study of the 
tax books of Cook County. The study covered the years 
1928 to 1934, inclusive, and was completed on August 6, 
1936. On that date the total amount of delinquent taxes 
for those years was $372,291,502, or 23.01 percent of the 
total taxes extended for those years. 

Approximately 31 percent of the amount delinquent is 
due the schools of Cook County. This equals $115,410,- 
365, which is enough to pay the salaries of all teachers in 
Cook County, including Chicago of course, for nearly three 
and one-half years. 

When we remember also that Cook County is a year be- 
hind the rest of the State in the assessment and collection of 
taxes, and that a large part of the $6,456,257.89 due the 
state school fund from old property taxes is included in the 
above-named delinquency, we begin to understand why 
the schools in both Cook County and elsewhere in the State 
are having difficulties. 


The Crisis Still Exists 


UCH has been published in the newspapers recently 
M that may lead the readers to believe that all is well 
with the schools. The slightly increased state aid 
and its regular monthly apportionment have helped the 
elementary schools to some degree; but state aid is still a 
small percentage of school costs, and the difficulty in ob- 
taining much the larger part of school costs by local district 
taxation has not been overcome. There has been very little 
increase in real estate values since the depths of the de- 
pression and still smaller increase in assessed valuations. 
Delinquency in tax payments is still high in Cook County 
and a few other places in the State. The result of all this 
is financial distress for the schools in many districts. 
Last September our Department of Research devised a 
questionnaire to learn the financial condition of the schools 





and sent it to superintendents of schools to be answered 
andrreturned. The returns from school districts containing 
citieS ‘and villages have been compiled and show that dis- 
tressing conditions still exist. We copy from Mr. Grimm’s 
compilation the statement of conditions in a few typically 
poor districts: 


Catumet Crry, District 156, elementary: Assessed valuation, 
$1,724,704; reduced from $2,970,437. Tax rates: Educational, $1.50; 
Building, 50 cents. Collections, 59 percent in 1933, 57 percent in 
1934. Months planned, 9. Bonded debt, $65,000; anticipation 
warrants unredeemed, $64,000; unpaid teachers’ orders, $8,700; 
other outstanding bills, $1,400. In January, 1933, the teaching 
force was reduced from 22 to 11 teachers; school went on a shift 
basis and the children came half time. In September, 1933, a 
departmental plan was put into effect with 13 teachers, including 
the superintendent; the size of the classes was increased from 30 
to 43 pupils; kindergarten was abolished. Salaries reduced 40 per- 
cent to 50 percent. 

CARTERVILLE, community high school: Valuation, $1,454,846; 
reduced from $2,419,663. Tax rates, Ed., $1.00; B., 62 cents. Col- 
lections, 63.2 percent. Months planned, 9. Teachers’ salaries about 
20 months in arrears. Teachers’ orders cannot be sold at all for 
cash. Bond defaults, $15,000, but have recently been refunded. 
Bonded debt, $95,000; unpaid teachers’ orders approximately $25,- 
000; other outstanding bills, $3,000. Debt coming under constitu- 
tional limitation runs to 8.45 percent. Teaching staff reduced from 
12 to 9; salaries reduced about 15 percent; home economics 
dropped. 

MIDLorHian, elementary, Cook County: Valuation, $2,095,000. 
Tax rates, Ed., $1.80; B., 83 cents. Months planned, 9. Teachers 
not paid in cash since November, 1934. Paper payments discounted 
20 percent to 40 percent. Bonds refunded. Bonded debt, $179,600; 
anticipation warrants unredeemed, $118,912; unpaid teachers’ or- 
ders, $29,058. Debt under constitutional limitation runs to 9.96 
percent. Salaries cut; school term shortened; maintenance and 
plant operation reduced to minimum. 

RoyatTon, unit control: Valuation, $381,278; reduced from 
$868,962. Tax rates, Ed., $1.50; B., 50 cents. Collections, about 
38.percent. Months planned, 8 in grades, and 9 in high school. 
Salaries 12 months in arrears. Bond default, $6,000. Non-high 
district owes $47,000. Bonded debt, $9,000; unpaid teachers’ or- 
ders, $18,000; judgments, $15,000; other outstanding bills, $3,000. 
Debt under constitutional limitation runs to 11.02 percent. Need 
5 high-school teachers but have only 3. For the past three years 
district has been paying current expenses and letting back indebt- 
edness stand. Building is condemned by State. 


File the ILuINois TEACHER 


SN’T it probable that at some time in the future you will 
I want to refer to something in this number of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER? Or in some. other number? 

Numerous requests coming recently for certain back num- 
bers or for certain articles heretofore published answer yes 
to this question. 

We receive also numerous requests for information to 
which we can reply by referring to certain pages of certain 
numbers of the ILtrnots TEACHER. 

Conclusion: All copies of your association’s official pub- 
lication should be filed for future reference. 


1.5.1.4. Annual Meeting 


T Springfield, December 28, 29, and 30. Much impor- 
tant business. Watch for program in December 
ILLINoIs TEACHER. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS FOR ALL THE CHILDREN |: 


A Reproduction of a Sixteen-Page Booklet 
Adapted by B. 1. GRIFFITH, Director of Public Relations, 1S.T.A. 
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Each Figure Represents 40,000 Pupils 


High-School Enrollment in Illinois In- 
creased 810 Percent in Thirty-five Years 


A high-school education has become as important to 
the young man or woman of today as a grade school edu- 
cation was to the young people of yesterday. 

High-school enrollment has increased as much in the 
past eight years as it did during the first ninety-eight years 
of our statehood. High-school enrollment has increased 
810 percent since 1900, while the population has increased 
64 percent. 

HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT HAS INCREASED THIRTEEN 
TIMES AS FAST AS THE POPULATION, 
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The High School Needs More Support 


When relatively few children went to high school, it was 
easy for local communities to support their high schools 
by the general property tax, but since a high-school edu- 
cation has become a practical necessity for all the chil- 
dren, even the more wealthy districts find it difficult to 
finance their high schools by local taxation. 

The valuation per pupil is less than one-half the valu- 
ation eight years ago. In 1927 it was $34,865 per pupil, in 
1935 it was $15,597. 

Many high schools are overcrowded, are beyond their 
legal debt limitations, owe teachers for long periods of 
service, and are offering a poor program to children. 

THE PROPERTY TAX ALONE CAN NO LONGER SUPPORT THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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Many Illinois High-School Graduates Are 
Not Prepared to Enter an Accredited 
College or University 


Graduates from 57 percent of the high schools in the 
ten counties having the lowest valuation per teaching unit 
cannot enter most accredited colleges or universities with- 
out either additional training or a special examination, 
while in the ten highest counties, 26 percent of the high 
schools suffer from the same handicap. 

For the current expenses some of the poorer districts 
spend less than $50 per pupil, while a few more fortunate 
high schools spend $200. Valuations per pupil vary at least 
from $52,300 for Dupo Community High School to $3,500 
in Benld. 

Under the present system of high-school support, in- 
equality in valuation means inequality in opportunity. 

STATE AID FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IS THE SOLUTION. 





PERCENT OF TAX RESOURCES (NEWCOMER) EXPENDED FOR 
EDUCATION 1929-30 











CF First twelve states 
E53 Second twelve states 
GER Third twelve states 
HERE Fourth twelve states 
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Illinois 39th in Effort 


This map shows that Illinois ranks in the lower fourth 
in effort’ to support education. The study made by New- 
comer and published by the National Education Associa- 
tion* shows that we rank thirty-ninth among the states in 
effort to support education. 





‘Percent of tax resources for education. 
*Research Bulletin, N.E.A.; May, 1936. 
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THE ALARNORNS STARE 


PLACES THE RESPONSIBILITY OF | Sail’ 
PROVIDING COMMON SCHOOLS 2S 
ON THE LEGISLATURE SS 
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The Constitution places on the State Legislature 
he responsibility of providing a system of free pub- 
ic schools whereby all the children may receive a 
hood common school education. 


“Common school" includes the high school. This 
as been established by numerous decisions of the 
llinois State Supreme Court. Yet the high school 
eceives 20 support for general education from the 
btate. 


I The State practically supports the State Univer- 
sity, and the teachers’ colleges; and for many years 
as contributed a small percent of the cost of the 
plementary schools. 


For example, the 59th General Assembly appro- 
priated $12,123,802 for the State University, $4,- 
139,550 for the state teachers’ colleges, $26, | !4,- 
000 for the elementary schools, but for the high 
schools—nothing. 

Tue Hicu SCHOOL IS THE ONLY BRANCH OF OUR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT STATE SUPPORT FOR GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION. 





It is well established that Illinois is amply able to sup- 
ply the best in education for her children. For instance: 
Illinois has 7.42 percent of the wealth, 8.17 percent of the 
income, and only 5.25 percent of the common school 
children of the United States. 

WE RANK HIGH IN ABILITY, BUT LOW IN EFFORT TO SUP- 
PORT EDUCATION. 
~The booklet All The Children, Vol. Il, Their High Schools is available 
for free distribution in small Ee ey If a large number are desired, they 
can be purchased at the rate $1 per hundred, or $8 per thousand. 
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High-School Term Cut 


From 1930 to 1934 seventeen days were cut from the 
school term of the high-school pupils of Illinois. In 1930 
the average length of school term was 192 days; in 1934 
it was 175 days. 

This is only one of many cuts that the high-school pupils 
have suffered in the past few years. Expenditures for new 
equipment have been cut in half during the same period. 
Classes have been crowded and the teaching load has been 
increased. 

Several school boards have been unable to pay their 
teachers for long periods of service. Johnston City has 
teachers’ orders out for 27 months, Benton for 20 months, 
etc. Some of the abler districts are now trying to restore 
standards to adequate levels, but most of them are finding 
it difficult, if not impossible. 

STATE AID FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IS NEEDED TO PROVIDE 
ADEQUATE HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 









DELAWARE ----------- 
OHIO ...-cececcccsece 
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Time to Score 


We are definitely behind other leading states in State 
Support of high schools. Other important states give val- 
uable aid to the support of their high schools; for example, 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, Utah, etc. 

How long will we allow other states to excel in State 
Support of high schools? Our children should have equal 
preparation for the competition of life. 


It IS TIME TO SCORE. 
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THE LEGAL BASIS FOR TRANSPORTING 


HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By T. A. REYNOLDS 


Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 





ANY school districts in this 
State which are maintaining 
high schools are confronted with 
a perplexing question: Should this 
board of education or board of school 
directors which is maintaining the high 
school provide transportation to stu- 
dents who reside within the confines of 
the district, and should this transpor- 
tation be extended to students who re- 
side outside the confines of the district 
and in non-high school territory? 
There is no question but what any 
school district may legally furnish 
transportation to students who reside 
within the corporate limits of the dis- 
trict. Second paragraph 18 of Section 
115 of the School Law gives power to 
boards of school directors or boards of 
education to provide free transporta- 
tion for pupils who reside within the 
district. It is not necessary to have a 
vote of the electors of the district in 
order to have this transportation fur- 
nished. All that is required is that the 
school board pass a resolution author- 
izing free transportation. 


Powers of School Boards 


As to the legal right of a board of 
education or board of school directors 
to furnish transportation to students 
residing outside the confines of the dis- 
trict, a different situation presents it- 
self. School districts are created for the 
sole purpose of performing certain du- 
ties deemed necessary to the mainte- 
nance of an efficient school system 
within the particular territory de- 
scribed by its boundaries. The school 
district was not created for the purpose 
of providing educational opportunities 
outside the boundaries of the district, 
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What is the proper procedure for 
restraining boards that exceed their 


powers in furnishing transportation? 





but for the purpose of providing free 
schools for the accommodation of all 
persons in the district who are of school 
age. 

It is well to remember that school 
boards have no inherent powers, but 
only those powers specifically given to 
them by the statute or those necessar- 
ily inferred in order to carry into effect 
a granted power. If by statute a school 
board is not given the power to per- 
form certain acts, it has no such pow- 
er. School directors and boards of edu- 
cation cannot legally perform acts 
which are not within their powers as 
granted by statute. Acts which school 
boards perform which are outside the 
scope of their powers or duties as 
granted by the legislature are ultra 
vires and void. 


Interpretations of the Law 


With regard to the transportation 
of high-school students in non-high 
school territory, the Attorney General, 
in his Opinions for 1934 at page 231, 
has ruled: 


“I am of the opinion that a board of 
directors or board of education of a com- 
mon school district, township or commun- 
ity high school district has power to pro- 
vide for the transportation of pupils with- 
in their respective districts, but that power 
does not extend beyond the confines of the 
district. To do so, would be to extend the 
taxpayers’ money beyond the confines of 
the district, and, in my opinion, would be 
ultra vires and void.” 


The Appellate Court, in the recent 
case of People ex rel. Dilks v. Board 
of Education, 283 Ill. App. 378 at 388, 
ruled: 


“A board of directors is an agency of 
the State having existence for the sole pur- 
pose of performing certain duties deemed 
necessary to the maintenance of an ‘efficient 
system of free schools’ within the particu- 
lar locality in its jurisdiction. Kinnare v. 
City of Chicago, 171 Ill. 332. School dis- 
tricts derive their existence and all their 
powers from the legislature and have no in- 
herent power. City of Chicago v. M. & M. 
Hotel Co., 248 Ill. 264, 269. They have only 
such powers as are conferred expressly or 
by necessary implication. Lincke v. Moline 
Board of Education, 245 Ill. App. 459. 
Boards of Education of Community High 
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School Districts possess all the powers con- 
ferred by statute upon boards of school 
directors. 

“The power conferred by the above quot- 
ed provision is to provide free transporta- 
tion for pupils residing within the district 
and to provide free transportation and pay 
tuition for such pupils of the district as are 
permitted to attend the schools of other 
districts. Neither by the language used nor 
by necessary implication is the board of 
directors authorized to provide free trans- 
portation for pupils residing outside of their 
district. Only the directors of the school 
districts in which the pupils reside are 
authorized to provide free transportation 
to those who may be permitted to attend 
schools in other districts. 

“The circuit court did not err in sus- 
taining the demurrer of the plaintiff to the 
amended plea of the defendant as it failed 
to set forth facts sufficient to justify its 
action in providing free transportation for 
pupils attending its school who are resi- 
dents of non-high school territory.” (Leave 
to appeal denied by the Supreme Court on 
April 21, 1936.) 


Non-High School Boards 


If any transportation is to be fur- 
nished legally in the non-high school 
district, it must be provided by the 
non-high school board of education. 
The Sth paragraph of Section 94 of 
the School Law provides: 


“If in the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation sufficient moneys of the district shall 
be available after the payment of the other 
expenses of the district, including tuition, 
to provide free transportation for the pupils 
of their district not living within two miles 
of a high school which they may lawfully 
attend to the most convenient high school 
which such pupils may lawfully attend un- 
der the provisions of this Act, or in the 
case of pupils living in a portion of such 
district which cannot be reached by bus or 
train, to reimburse such pupils for the rea- 
sonable cost of their transportation, or for 
the amount necessarily expended by them 
for transportation in attending a high school 
approved by such board of education. Pro- 
vided, however, that the payment of such 
transportation and reimbursement shall first 
be authorized by a majority vote of the 
legal voters of such district at any election 
provided for in section 93 of this Act.” 


It is to be noted from the provisions 
of this paragraph that it is necessary 
to have a majority vote of the legal 
voters of the non-high school district 
authorizing free transportation or re- 
imbursement before transportation may 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Color Schemes 


IN SCHOOL DECORATION 


By RALPH S. HARRIS 


Westport High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


NLY in comparatively recent 
years have we begun to see the 


advantages of color in the home 
and really make use of it. We have 
been even slower in introducing color 
into the schoolroom which is the child’s 
larger home. 

The idea that a schoolroom must 
consist of old drab walls and be 
equipped with seats and accessories 
stained either in a mahogany or a dark 
oak and varnished, is taboo. One 
of the modern goals of education is to 
teach the child to appreciate and to 
desire the beautiful. What a discour- 
aging task it is to try to achieve that 
goal in the environment of the ma- 
jority of our schools! 

There are, however, a few schools 
where alert superintendents and pro- 
gressive boards of education are avail- 
ing themselves of the wonderful op- 
portunities afforded by the child’s re- 
sponse and stimulation through the 
use of color. Among these are the 
Lincoln and the Washington grade 
schools in Wood River, Illinois. 

During the N.E.A. Convention held 
a few years ago in Detroit, Mr. G. A. 
Smith, superintendent of schools of 
Wood River, visited the Holbrook 
School in Hamtramck, Michigan, 
where color was employed throughout 
the building. Later, Superintendent 
Smith discussed his observations with 
the Wood River board of education. 
They agreed that a modern school is 
not complete in merely providing fa- 
cilities for instruction, a well-heated 
and well-ventilated building, and a 
good roof over the heads of the pupils. 
They were aware that the artistic char- 
acter of the buildings must be consid- 
ered if they were to be truly modern 
and provide a place for the develop- 
ment of an appreciation for the finer 
things in life. Thus was launched the 

“program of redecoration described in 
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detail in the following paragraphs. 

The paints used in both buildings 
are practical in that they are thorough- 
ly waterproof and washable. On the 
ceilings and plastered sections of the 
wall of the Washington School is found 
a warm light gray. This gray is light 
enough without being a deadly white, 
but not dark enough to be an absorb- 
ent color. The motifs that are used 
on all standing woodwork, doors, desks, 
chairs and tables are enameled a dark 
taupe combined with a light taupe. 
These two shades contrast pleasantly 
with the light gray walls. 

These colors alone, however, would 
not have given the cheerful, airy ap- 
pearance desired; hence, a special trim 
of yellow, green, or blue was added 
according to the location of the rooms 
and the ages of the pupils. These three 
colors were used as a thin striping on 
the standing woodwork, on the outside 
moulding of the doors, windows, black- 
boards and cabinets. A small striping is 
used on the back and seats of the desks. 

Experiments have shown that very 
young children respond to the shade 
of yellow used in the first-grade rooms. 
This sort of yellow reminds us of the 
life-producing qualities of the sun. Not 
enough is used, however, to act as an 
over-stimulant. 

In the second-grade rooms we have 
that relieving dash of color in a green 
striped trim. Green is restful—one of 
nature’s most widely used colors. It 
harmonizes well with the taupes and 
light gray. Second- and third-grade 
pupils seem to care less for the brighter 
yellow preferred by younger children. 

Grades three and four have a striped 
trim in blue. The wrong tone of blue 
is disastrous. However, the blue used 
is a warm blue, one that gives “pep” 
and cheer, along with lending an air 
of spaciousness and freedom.’ 

A different color scheme is used in 
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One of the purposes of modern 
education is to teach children 
to appreciate the beautiful 


the Lincoln School. The ceilings are 
a semi-lustre ivory white. The upper 
walls are a trifle darker, termed a semi- 
lustre canary yellow. The lower walls 
are a comparatively light green made 
by mixing two parts of semi-lustre sil- 
ver gray with one of bright sage. The 
woodwork panels are the same color 
as the lower walls; however, enameloid 
is used on the wood. To complete a 
two-tone green effect, pampas green 
enameloid—a darker tone of green than 
the lower wall—is used. Those two 
greens blend well with the ceiling and 
upper walls and provide a restful and 
peaceful atmosphere. The desks, 
chairs and tables are painted in this 
two-tone effect, also. 

Even the two tones of green would 
become monotonous if they were not 
broken by trims or dashes of Chinese 
red, orchid, peach and apricot. Like 
the striping in the Washington School, 
not enough is used to produce an over- 
stimulating array of color. 

Colors for decorating schools must 
be selected carefully, always keeping in 
mind the appearance as a whole. The 
striping or dashes of color should be 
wisely chosen and moderately used in 
order to avoid over-stimulation. Psy- 
chological experiments with color must 
be kept in mind.* Nervous, highly 
excitable people cannot stand too much 
red. Normal persons work to the best 
advantage and with less loss of energy 
under a foliage green color. A sunlight 
yellow color is »ext best. If one tends 
to be low-spirited or melancholy, the 

(Continued on page 87) 


1Mrs. J. Robt. F. Swanson, A New Note in School 
Painting, Wood River Public School Pamphlet; Sep- 
tember 1, 1931. Wood River Board of Education 
Wood River, Illinois. 


"McFadden, Mary I. Neural Responses to Color 
Influence. Hamtramck Public School Bulletin, Spe- 
cial Study No. 3, pages 20-21; Board of Education, 
Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ A DISTRICT conference for rural young 

people was held on the campus the week 
of October 5. The U. of I. Agriculture and 
Extension Service cooperated with Eastern 
in this conference. 

Paul Sargent, distinguished alumnus of 
Eastern, had an exhibit of paintings at the 
college recently. Mr. Sargent’s studio is 
one of the most interesting places in Coles 
County. 

The Placement Bureau of the college re- 
ports 269 placements. This number exceeds 
the total for last year by 44. 

Among the outstanding events of Amer- 
ican Education Week were lectures by Hugh 
Walpole and Mabel Carney. 

Dr. R. G. Buzzard has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division of the L.S.T.A., 
and Miss Emma Reinhardt has been re- 
elected as secretary. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ EXTENSION courses have been organ- 

ized in the following centers for the first 
semester: Springfield, Prof. W. A. L. Beyer; 
Decatur, Prof. R. Browne; Danville, Prof. 
Clarence Orr; Kankakee, Prof. F. Hibler; 
Pontiac, Prof. F. T. Goodier; Normal, Prof. 
John A. Kinneman, Prof. D. Hinman, and 
Prof. Chris A. De Young, who is director 
of extension service. 

Mr. Chris E. Harpster, principal of the 
Metcalf Elementary School, has been ap- 
pointed the new principal at the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Children’s School to fill the 
place of Dr. R. O. Bontrager, resigned. 

During October President Fairchild at- 
tended a meeting of the Standards Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, which met in Washington, D. C. 

Under the direction of Prof. L. W. Hack- 
er, director of the division of rural educa- 
tion, the new Stanford achievement tests 
have been given to all the pupils in the 
rural affiliated schools. The tests have been 
corrected and checked by the classes in edu- 
cational psychology under the direction of 
Prof. H. Peterson, head of the psychology 
department. 

The second annual Music Clinic, which 
was held at Illinois State Normal University 
October 16 and 17, was a decided success. 
Among the instructors and speakers who 
were secured by Miss Emma Knudsen, head 
of the music department, were: Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, president of the Music Educators’ 
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National Conference and president of the 
National Music Camp, with which L.S.N.U. 
is affiliated; Dr. T. P. Giddings, supervisor 
of music in the Minneapolis public schools; 
George Dasch, composer and director of 
the Business Men’s Orchestra and the Little 
Symphony of Chicago; Prof. Richard 
Schoenbaum, head of the music department 
at Valparaiso University, and Prof. A. W. 
Clevenger, Illinois High School Visitor of 
the University of Illinois. 


Illinois State Teachers 
Colleges Conference 


@ THE fifth meeting of the faculties of 

the five Illinois State Teachers Colleges 
was held at Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Spring- 
field, September 18 and 19. Twenty-four 
section meetings were held for the discus- 
sion of the common problems in the vari- 
ous departments of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. In some cases the sections set 
up permanent committees for the investi- 
gation of special topics. Five hundred at- 
tended the dinner meeting. Dr. E. S. Even- 
den was the speaker. ‘As Others See Us” 
was the subject of his address, in which he 
pointed out the common criticisms upon 
teacher-training institutions of the United 
States as made by American educators and 
by foreign critics. 

At the final session of the conference Dr. 
Evenden and the presidents of the five state 
teachers colleges took part in a panel dis- 
cussion upon the theme, “The Problem of 
Teacher Training in Illinois.” 

The Conference adopted a_ resolution 
pledging the cooperation and active support 
of the faculties of the five teacher training 
institutions to the accrediting agencies of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the University of Illinois in their effort 
to restrict the combinations of subjects that 
may be required of a high-school teacher to 
certain reasonable and logical groupings that 
may be approved by the accrediting agencies 
of the State—FLOYD T. GOODIER, Sec- 
retary. 


Illinois Valley Schoolmasters’ Club 


@ AN organization of the schoolmen and 

school-board members of the Illinois Val- 
ley Division of the LS.T.A. got off to a 
festive start with a banquet at the Hotel 
Kaskaskia, LaSalle, October’ 8, the evening 
preceding the recent annual meeting of the 
Division. According to the local newspaper 
the affair quite literally started off with a 
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bang, the first of a number of practical 
jokes played on prominent guests. There 
was music by the high-school orchestra and 
community singing. The serious portion of 
the program came with an inspiring address 
by James H. Richmond, president of Mur- 
ray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 


E. L. Connellee, Ottawa, became the or- 
ganization’s first president, and Ben Clark, 
Ottawa, its secretary. Three meetings a 
year are planned with the fall meeting al- 
ways to be in LaSalle the night before the 
annual Division convention. The faculty 
men of the community in which the ban- 
quet is held will be responsible for the en- 
tertainment. Those attending the organiza- 
tion meeting believe that the closer ac- 
quaintance among school men of the Di- 
vision thus encouraged will be of genuine 
benefit in the attack upon school problems. 


Jasper County 


@ TEN rural districts of Jasper County are 

sharing the expense of employing a music 
and art supervisor, who makes the rounds 
of the ten districts weekly, giving each dis- 
trict a half-day of his time. Both County 
Superintendent Merle D. Yost, under whose 
supervision the plan is being administered, 
and the participating districts are highly 
pleased with the results of this arrangement. 
It marks one of the first attempts in that 
part of the state to improve the quality of 
the rural school program through coopera- 
tive effort. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ DR. Lewis C. Benesh has been made 

director of the health department at 
N.1S.T.C. He succeeds Dr. L. V. Burkett, 
who resigned on October 5 to accept a posi- 
tion in the Michigan state public health 
program. 

On October 20 and 21, President Adams 
of N.IS.T.C. attended the Regional Con- 
ference of College Presidents under the aus- 
pices of the Association of American Col- 
leges. The conferences took place at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, 
Indiana. 

The Melodie Klub, men’s choral organiza- 
tion of N.LS.T.C., will open the 1936 con- 
cert season at DeKalb High School on Dec. 
10. The club is preparing a new repertoire, 
and Mr. Fouser of the faculty will act as 
accompanist as well as director this year. 
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The N. I. chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, na- 
tional forensic fraternity, is sponsoring the 
annual public discussion contest again this 
year. This year’s topic for discussion is 
“Extra-Curricular Activities—Main Show or 
Side Show.” 

The Forensic Club of N.1.S.T.C. will es- 
tablish a Speech Bureau on the campus. 
The bureau will serve as an outlet for stu- 
dents interested in practical training for 
speech. Speakers will be prepared to pre- 
sent audiences with any type of program 
they desire. Audiences will consist of civic 
organizations, churches, and various groups 
in and about DeKalb. 


Southern Illinois 
Normal University 


@ DR. W. G. Swartz, newly elected presi- 

dent of the S.I.N.U. chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, 
was chosen as representative to the state 
AA.UP. committee, and will serve as chair- 
man of that body. 


Mrs. James Berry, state president of the 
A.A.U.W., and professor of speech at Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Illinois, spoke to 
the local chapter October 7, on the topic 
“Is There a Woman’s Place Today?” 


The MacDowell Club, the college chorus, 
will present the opera Elijah by Mendelssohn, 
the night of November 19. The Club is 
under the direction of David S. McIntosh, 
head of the music department. 

National Education Week, November 9 
to 15, was observed with several outside 
speakers appearing on chapel programs and 
before Carbondale civic groups. Among the 
speakers to visit S.I.N.U. during the week 
was Miss Mabel Carney, Professor of Rural 
Education, Columbia University Teachers 
College. Miss Carney, who received her 
early education in Illinois, inspected the 
rural training school system affiliated with 
the college, and consulted with the authori- 
ties regarding it. She also spoke on chapel 
program. 

Miss Carney is conducting a survey of 
rural education conditions in the Middle 
West. 

Among other prominent educators appear- 
ing on the Education Week program were 
Charles A. Lee, Professor of Education, 
Washington University, who lectured in 
chapel Monday, November 9. M. H. Det- 
wiler, member of the Zeigler board of edu- 
cation, spoke November 10 in chapel. 

As companion to the graduate course in 
education offered weekly on the S.I.N.U. 
campus by the University of Illinois, the 
S.I.N.U. Extension Department, directed by 
Dr. Russell M. Nolen, arranged for the pres- 
entation of two undergraduate courses. The 
new classes began Saturday, October 31, and 
like the graduate course, will be offered each 
week. ' 

The courses, selected because of requests 
of teachers in the surrounding districts, are 
in botany and beginning French, and are 
taught by Dr. W. M. Bailey, head of the 
botany department, and Miss Madeline 
Smith, of the French department. 

Attending the eighth national general as- 
sembly of Kappa Phi Kappa, held in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, October 22, 23, and 24, 
were Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, head of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University Train- 
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ing Schools, and four S.I.N.U. student mem- 
bers of the honorary education fraternity. 


Included in the work of the S.I.N.U. Ex- 
tension Department is the Women’s Forum 
series, opened this year on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 10. College faculty members lectured 
on modern questions at this forum, con- 
ducted for the members of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs in the 25th and 26th dis- 
tricts. 

Two such forums were held last year, and 
at each one more than 200 attended. 





tributing school might send. It was recom- 
mended that district conventions be held 
in the fall which would benefit an unlimited 
number of council representatives. These 
meetings were thought particularly prac- 
tical since ideas obtained could be put into 
immediate use, whereas the state conven- 
tion which climaxes the year furnishes the 
inspiration for the following year. 

One of the first district conventions to be 
reported was held at the Pekin Community 
High School October 16, 1936. Neighbor- 
ing schools were invited and ten accepted 
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© Herrin Township High School is one of the hard-pressed high schools 
of southern Illinois. We do not have far to look, therefore, for the inspira- 
tion of the cartoon above, which is the work of the art department of that 
school, and was first published in Tiger Tales, the school newspaper. Since 
then it has appeared in a number of southern Illinois newspapers. It is a 
wholesome sign when students become interested in the support of their 


schools. 





The student body of S.I.N.U. last month 
ratified the constitution of the newly-organ- 
ized all-student council, which replaced the 
former school council, a group including 
faculty members. 

The ratification was by an overwhelming 
majority. The constitution states that the ob- 
jective of the council is to give representation 
to the student body in the government of 
the college, and to integrate student ac- 
tivities. 

Two prominent religious speakers, Dr. T. 
Z. Koo, Shanghai, China, and William Hiram 
Foulkes, Newark, N. J., lectured at Shryock 
Auditorium October 11, in a program spon- 
sored by the Illinois section of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The speakers were 
under the auspices of the National Preach- 
ing Mission. 


A Rural Youth Conference, conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, convened on the campus 
November 4 to 7, inclusive. 


The third of a series of Child Guidance 
Clinics was held on the campus by the II- 
linois Department of Public Welfare Oc- 
tober 28, 29, and 30. 


State Student Council Convention 
@ THE third annual State Student Coun- 

cil Convention was held at Pekin in May, 
1936. At that time it was decided because 
of the size to which this organization had 
grown that it would be necessary to limit 
the- number of delegates which each con- 
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with a total of over one hundred delegates 
present to exchange ideas and get sugges- 
tions for the year. The convention con- 
sisted of an afternoon and an evening meet- 
ing with a fine picnic supper planned by 
the Pekin home economics department to 
furnish a social, informal time between ses- 
sions. Other schools in the State might well 
follow Pekin’s example and invite nearby 
councils to meet with them to exchange 
ideas and profit by each other’s successes 
and failures. 


Waukegan City School 
Teachers Association 


@ IN commemoration of his twenty-five 

years of service in the city schools, su- 
perintendent John S. Clark was honored 
by the members of the City School Teachers 
Association on October 22 at a dinner party 
at the Glen Flora country club. Miss Kate 
Cramond, president of the association, gave 
the address of welcome and acted as toast- 
mistress. Members of the board of educa- 
tion were guests. The teachers presented Mr. 
Clark with a chest containing silver dollars. 


Northwestern Division, |.S.T.A. 


@ NORTHWESTERN Division School- 

masters held a dinner meeting at the 
Freeport High School cafeteria on Tuesday, 
November 10. Board members and news- 
paper editors were guests. Dr. W. C. Rea- 
vis, University of Chicago, and Mr. F. S. 
DuHamel, former Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, were speakers. 
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THE ILLINOIS CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


A Catechism by the Illinois 
Curriculum Steering Committee 


What is the official name of this 
state-wide movement or program? 

The Illinois Program for The Con- 
tinued Improvement of Instruction. 


What are the main purposes or 
objectives of this program? 

(a) To improve the quality of in- 
struction in the schools of Illinois. 

(b) To produce curriculum mate- 
rials which will aid the schools in ac- 
complishing the aims of education in 
harmony with present day needs. 

(c) To develop a clearer understand- 
ing on the part of the teachers and pub- 
lic as to the function of the school in 
a changing society. 

(d) To develop desirable attitudes 
on the part of pupils, teachers, and the 
public toward the schools and their 
place in society. 


What is the meaning of the term 
“curriculum” as used in connec- 
tion with this movement. 

The term “curriculum” is used to re- 
fer to all materials and activities which 
have to do with the education of chil- 
dren under the direction of the schools. 
It does not mean a “program of 
studies,” a “course of study,” or a col- 
lection of “syllabi” alone. These are to 
be considered as some of the outcomes 
of the general curriculum movement. 


Why did the present organized 
movement originate ? 

It came about through a definitely 
felt need on the part of certain educa- 
tional groups in Illinois. Certain sec- 
tional groups of the High School Con- 
ference had set up curriculum commit- 
tees in various subject fields; the coun- 
ty superintendents through a question- 
naire sent out by the president of their 
association had indicated a desire to 
have developed a new state course of 
study for the elementary schools; 
teachers’ colleges and other teacher 
training institutions of the State which 
had been working on curriculum ma- 
terials were eager to extend the influ- 
ence of their newer educational prac- 
tices to the teachers in service; the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
realized the need for a general state- 
wide reorganization of instruction in 
Illinois with special emphasis on articu- 
lating and integrating curriculum ma- 
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terials throughout all grades of the 
public school system. 


How did the present organized 
movement originate? 

At the meeting of the County Super- 
intendents Association in December, 
1935, a movement was on foot to se- 
cure a small appropriation from that 
organization to finance the work of 
curriculum revision in the elementary 
schools under the guidance of a com- 
mittee of county superintendents. A 
resolution to that effect was intro- 
duced, which after careful considera- 
tion, was laid on the table. It was then 
voted to center the curriculum efforts 
around a state-wide movement to be 
directed by a state steering committee, 
the nucleus of which should be chosen 
by an appointment committee com- 
posed of the president of the County 
Superintendents’ Association, the presi- 
dent of the City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This committee se- 
lected the State Curriculum Steering 
Committee composed of three county 
superintendents, four city superintend- 
ents, three representatives of depart- 
ments of education from the state 
teachers colleges, and four members of 
the supervisory staff of the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This committee was given power to 
proceed with the movement’ and in- 
crease its membership from time to 
time as occasion demands. 


Is this the first curriculum move- 
ment in Illinois? 

No, but it is the first one which is 
state-wide in its scope and which in- 
cludes both elementary and secondary 
fields. 


Does this program conflict with 
other curriculum movements in 
the State? 

No. Many curriculum programs are 
under way in Illinois. These are to be 
encouraged with the hope that much 
worth-while material may be produced 
and made available for use by the 
State Steering Committee. 

Is the program primarily for the 
high schools or the city and rural 
elementary schools? 

The state program is planned to 
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cover the work of all grade levels. 


What groups of teachers will 
participate in this program? 

All members of the teaching profes- 
sion in Illinois are invited to take some 
part. This includes classroom teachers 
and administrators in elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges. It 
is hoped that the classroom teachers 
will be the principal participants and 
together with the pupils become the 
greatest beneficiaries of the program. 

Is participation compulsory? 

No. Only those teachers interested 
in the general improvement of instruc- 
tion in the school and in self-improve- 
ment in their work, and those who are 
motivated by a desire to serve the pro- 
fession of educating will wish to par- 
ticipate. 


What other groups will partici- 
pate? 

All organizations interested in pub- 
lic education will be contacted by the 
State Steering Committee for the pur- 
pose of securing the cooperation of the 
laity in this movement. 


Will the program be completed 
this year? 

No. It is a long term program which 
is intended to go forward continuously. 
It will probably be several years be- 
fore curriculum materials are printed 
for use in all fields of instruction. It is 
quite likely that the first materials 
printed will be of a suggestive and ex- 
perimental nature to be studied, used, 
and criticized by the teachers partici- 
pating in the movement. 


What are participating teachers 
expected to do this year? 

It is the intention of the Steering 
Committee to organize study groups 
throughout the State for the purpose of 
considering underlying philosophies of 
education, fundamental social changes 
affecting curriculum. needs, aims and 
objectives of education, principles of 
curriculum making, etc. It is the plan 
to spend this year in professional study 
and orientation with the hope that some 
experimentation may be begun. 


What is the plan for subsequent 
years? 

As soon as the orientation period is 
over production committees composed 
largely of classroom teachers will be 
organized in the State under the leader- 
ship of qualified individuals. These 
committees will develop curriculum ma- 
terials in such a way that they may 
be tried out, evaluated, and revised 
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before being published by the Steering 
Committee as a guide to instruction in 
the schools. 


Will the program finally result 
in a new state course of study? 
One of the chief purposes of this 

program for the improvement of in- 
struction will be the publication of new 
curriculum materials to be used in both 
elementary and high schools. (The only 
State Course of Study available at pres- 
ent is one privately published, which 
includes elementary school subjects 
only. It has not been revised since 
1925.) 


Could not better courses of study 
be produced in less time if the 
work were done entirely by small 
committees of subject matter spe- 
cialists ? 

From a scientific viewpoint this 
might be true. However, the value to 
be received by the teachers from think- 
ing over the problems and working to- 
ward the general improvement of the 
work in the schools would be lost. Ex- 
perience shows that courses of study 
built under this plan have been expen- 
sive, and have not added greatly to 
the improvement of instruction. 


Is the State Steering Commit- 
tee officially in direct charge of the 
program? 

Yes. Its business is to act as an ex- 
ecutive committee in coordinating all 
present curriculum activities and in 
planning the organization and proce- 
dures for carrying forward a curricu- 
lum program on a state-wide basis. The 
Office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and other educational agen- 


‘cies in the State are offering their facili- 


ties for the promotion of this program. 


What subcommittees have been 
appointed ? 

An Organization Committee to plan 
the machinery for carrying out the pro- 
gram; an Aims Committee to develop 
a curriculum philosophy to guide the 
work of the steering committee; an 
Institutional Cooperation Committee 
to secure activities within the institu- 
tions of higher learning which will in- 
form the teachers in service and those 
to come into service in regard to mod- 
ern curriculum movments; a Public 
Relations Committee to provide infor- 
mational materials for the laity; a 
Study Program Committee to provide 
study material for teacher study 
groups; a Rural Education Committee 
to study the problems of the rural 
schools. A Social Trends Committee to 
Study the social trends of the State 





and Nation with a view to determining 
their effect upon educational procedure 
will be appointed. 
What has actually been accom- 
plished to date? 

Many meetings of the Steering Com- 
mittee have been held for the purpose 
of planning the program. Several sub- 
committees have been functioning. 
Curriculum conferences have been held 
throughout the State. The first draft of 
a curriculum philosophy has been sub- 
mitted to the Steering Committee, and 
much of the preparatory organization 
work has been completed. 


How will the movement be fi- 
nanced ? 

To date the expenses have been cared 
for by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. In view of the lack of funds 
this can not continue. The Divisions 
of the State Teachers Association have 
been asked to make a contribution to- 
ward the financing of this movement. 
It is hoped that, after progress has been 
shown, some aid may come from the 
Legislature. 


When and how will this year’s 
study groups be organized? 

A committee is now at work on a 
plan for organizing these groups 
throughout the State. Definite an- 
nouncements will be made very soon. 


What is the first step for those 
to take who wish to enroll in study 
groups? 

As soon as the study groups have 
been planned teachers will be advised 
in regard to the leaders in each group. 
They should then enroll with a group 
for study purposes. 


What one thing is the most es- 
sential to the success of this move- 
ment ? 

The active participation and cooper- 
ation of a very large percent of all the 
classroom teachers in the schools of 
Illinois, as well as other educational 
leaders in the State. 


STATE CURRICULUM STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


Chas. C. Stadtman, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent, Chairman. 

Samuel Everett, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Consultant. 

E. C. O. Beatty, N.1.S.T.C., DeKalb. 

Walter E. Buck, County Superintendent, 
Virginia. 

C. C. Byerly, Superintendent, West Chi- 


cago. 

Paul B. Chance, County Superintendent, 
Salem. 

Ethel C. Coe, County Superintendent, 
Woodstock. 

Walter W. Cook, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston. 

Chris A. DeYoung, I.S.N.U., Normal. 

Wm. S. Gray, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 
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F. C. Hood, University of Illinois, Ur- 


bana. 

Otis Keeler, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent. 

R. A. Lease, Superintendent, Sycamore. 

H. R. Lissack, Superintendent, Rochelle. 

O. F. Patterson, Assistant State Super- 
intendent. 

Rupert R. Simpkins, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb. 

E. S. Simmonds, Assistant State Super- 
intendent. 

C. E. Vance, Superintendent, Danville. 

F. G. Warren, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale 





School Decoration 


(Continued from page 83) 
warmer oranges and reds are desirable. 
The blue-greens and the green-blues 
are restful and quieting for types vary- 
ing from normal to highly excitable. 

Briefly, let us see what the pupils, 
teachers and parents think of the new 
type of decoration. A first-grade pupil 
who had attended school one semester 
before the building was decorated 
wrote: “I like the red color in my room 
because it is bright and shiny. Our 
whole building is pretty. I will try to 
help keep the colors clean.” A second- 
grade youngster expressed herself thus: 
“The first day of school Louise said, 
‘Pearl, this doesn’t look like our school 
to me. What do you think they have 
done to it?’ I said, ‘They have painted 
it for us. I will see how clean I can 
keep my desk. I am going to work 
hard in so pretty a school.’” Part of 
a story, written by another second- 
grade pupil, reads: “It is the finest 
school in town. We are going to try 
to keep it clean. I want to go to the 
Lincoln School because I think I can 
do better work in such a pretty room.” 

Teachers summarized broadly their 
ideas of the benefits derived: 

1. The attractive light color scheme makes 
the rooms lighter and brighter. 

2. The rooms are natural incentives to 
the pupils for personal tidiness and cleanli- 
ness. 

3. Children delight in the fresh beauty of 
their surroundings and are anxious to do all 
they can to preserve it. 

_4. All children who are in a pleasant en- 
vironment over a period of years and have 
had the right habits instilled in them, to- 
gether with an appreciation of color, will 
have formed habits and appreciations that 
will function outside of school as well as in. 
Such habits help to build pleasing personali- 
ties and strong characters. 

Parents have expressed satisfaction 
that their children have the opportunity 
to attend schools so decorated. They 
contrast the beautiful colors used today 
with the dreary schoolrooms of their 
school days, and are proud of their 
schools and willing to support the board 
of education in their progressive ven- 
tures. 
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Eastern Division Meeting 


@ THE Eastern Division of the Illi- 

nois State Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting at the Mat- 
toon High School, Friday, October 9, 
1936. Speakers who appeared on the 
program were: Dr. James Edmonson, 
dean of the School of Education, the 
University of Michigan; Mr. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Mr. C. C. Stadtman, 
First Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Dr. Frank A. Jensen, principal 
of LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
and president of the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association; Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Men’s Glee Club were 
presented in a concert at the afternoon 
session. 

The directing personnel of the Divi- 
sion for the year 1937 is as follows: 


Orricers—President, R. G. Buzzard, presi- 
dent E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; vice-president, 
E. T. Goodfellow, high school, Effingham ; 
secretary, Emma Reinhardt, head, depart- 
ment of education, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; 
treasurer, John R. Moss, superintendent of 
schools, Paris. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, J. 
Bruce Buckler, principal township high 
school, Casey, °38; Lillian Arends, high 
school, Sullivan, -’37; H. P. Erwin, high 
school, Sullivan, ’39. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, F. A. 
Wilson, principal, township high school, Ar- 
cola, ’39; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E.1S. 
T.C., Charleston, 37; Resolutions, F. E. 
Crawford, superintendent of schools, St. 
Elmo, ’38. 

RESOLUTIONS—WHEREAS, The major rec- 
ommendation of both the Report of the IIli- 
nois Education Commission to the Governor, 
the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth General As- 
semblies, and the Supplementary Report of 
three members of the Commission have long 
been a part of the legislative program of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this Division reaffirms its 
position by indorsing the Report of the Illi- 
nois Education Commission, and 

Wuereas, The enactment of these recom- 
mendations into laws may, or may not, serve 
the best interests of Education in this State, 
depending largely upon the wording of the 
bill or bills, be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Division earnestly ad- 
monishes its legislative committee and its 
representatives on the State Committee to 
endeavor to further the advancement of only 
such bills as represent the desires of the 
teaching profession as a body. 

Wuereas, This Division has grown from a 
small group to a total membership of over 
2,000 and in the process has lost much of 
the personal appeal to individual teachers, 
and 

Wuereas, Criticism levelled at the failure 
of this Division to command the active in- 
terest of individual teachers tends to be con- 
strued as criticism of its officers and the 
manner of their election, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the will and intent of 
this Division that neither blind adherence to 
any customary rotation nor a complete re- 
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version to the haphazard chance of nomi- 
nation from the floor should limit this or- 
ganization in the choice of its officers. 

Wuereas, The Eastern. Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers“Association is an or- 
ganization of teachers for the promotion of 
professional advancement of all teachers, and 

Wuenreas, We believe it to be self-evident 
that the legislative efforts of the Association 
will succeed only inasmuch as they represent 
the united sentiment of the teachers, and 

Wuereas, It is increasingly evident that 
the average classroom teacher feels little per- 
sonal interest in the functioning of the As- 
sociation, therefore be it 

Resolved: (1) That the executive com- 
mittee be commended for its action in spon- 
soring a news letter to all teachers; (2) That 
the committee to draft a constitution be com- 
mended for its efforts to mold an organiza- 
tion most responsive to the interests of the 
individual teacher; (3) That this association 
strongly urges the president and the execu- 
tive board to continue to labor in any way 
they may see fit to bring the functioning of 
this association closer to the individual mem- 
bers; (4) That superintendents and prin- 
cipals be urged to encourage the discussion 
of issues outlined in the official organ of 
the Association; the Intmvors TeacHer, in 
teachers’ meetings. Be it further 

Resolved, That this Division go on record 
as condemning the use of radio and mag- 
azine for liquor advertising; particularly 
does this body deplore the publication of 
liquor advertisements in magazines designed 
for school age children. 

That this Division go on record as regret- 
ting section 211 (e) of the General School 
Law regulating the distribution Of the State 
Common School Fund as unfair to unit dis- 
tricts and unfair to those districts over- 
lapped by high-school districts, and that 
this Division earnestly petitions the Legisla- 
ture to make the minimum standard of $850 
per classroom teacher or $30.00 per pupil 
actually operative by changing the minimum 
tax levy which a district must have extend- 
ed to be eligible for the supplementary equal- 
ization quota from 1 percent of the 
valuation to .5 percent. 

That this Division regrets the lack of a 
“united front” in the Educational field and 
earnestly petitions other organizations of 
an educational nature to help in an effort to 
eliminate minor differences and to unite 
upon major issues that will command the 
allegiance of all teachers and school officers, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the School Board Association, the Coun- 
ty Superintendents’ Association, and to the 
normal schools. 

Wuereas, We believe that the teaching 
in the elementary school is the most im- 
portant part of all teaching, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we look forward to the 
time when all beginning elementary teach- 
ers may have four years of training and a 
salary on a par with the importance of their 
task. 


The Eastern Division voted favor- 
ably on the proposed revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the State 
Association. 

The proposal to ratify amendment 
to Article I of the Constitution of the 
Illinois State Teachers Asociation 
changing the name to “The Illinois 
Education Association” was voted up- 
on by members of the Eastern Divi- 
sion in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Division, and 
the proposal was ratified by a majority 
vote—EmMMA REINHARDT, Secretary. 
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Transporting Students 


(Continued from page 82) 


be furnished by the non-high school 
district. It is to be further noted from 
paragraph 5, supra, that transportation 
costs or reimbursement for transporta- 
tion costs cannot legally be paid until 
after the payment of the other ex- 
penses of the district, including tuition 
charges. 

The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction favors the transporta- 
tion of every student in the state of 
Illinois to and from the school which 
he attends, if and when it is legal to 
provide such transportation. The Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction is 
of the opinion that free transportation, 
as furnished to high-school students 
who reside outside the district and in 
non-high school territory, is not legal. 
It may be that the law is not what it 
ought to be, but if the law should be 
amended, certainly the school people 
of this State are competent to suggest 
the necessary and desirable changes. 

In case of accidents while transport- 
ing students residing within the non- 
high school district (since such trans- 
portation is an ultra vires act), it is 
my opinion that members of the board 
of education or school directors may 
become personally liable for damages 
for injuries sustained. 


Preventing Illegal Transportation 


Of course, the question arises as to 
how illegal transportation of high- 
school pupils may be prevented. It is 
my opinion that the proper remedy in 
such case is a writ of injunction. In’ 
several instances, the circuit court has 
issued an injunction to restrain school 
districts from furnishing transportation 
to students residing outside their dis- 
trict boundaries when other school dis- 
tricts were injured by such transporta- 
tion. 

It has come to my attention that cer- 
tain school districts are attempting to 
pay for transportation through an in- 
flation of the teachers’ salaries. Of 
course, this procedure, if followed, is 
illegal as it is an attempt to do indi- 
rectly what cannot be done directly. 
The attention of the teachers should be 
called to the fact that certificates may 
be revoked for unprofessional conduct. 
It is certain that any attempt on the 
part of teachers to participate in a 
scheme to evade the provisions of the 
law would be considered as unprofes- 
sional conduct. 
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LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 


With so many places to 
go this fall, you'll find 
Greyhound’s amazingly 
low fares a real boon to 
your budget. Departures 
are frequent, coaches 
ultramodern and extra, 
comfortable. 

Charter service usually 
costseven lessand it keeps 
your congenial crowd 


together. See local Grey- 
hound agent for details. 
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and unusual places and things... 


HIS IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 

wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston to San 
Diego — from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic highways most 
completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift and pleasant way to see 
and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 


So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one hundred and 
fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and places—has pictured, 
described and located each for your enjoyment. This booklet is free to teachers, just 
for sending the coupon below. 


Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus; and go adventuring—to see 
these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the meantime, try 
Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. Right now, Greyhound 
fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of other forms of transportation— 
even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 


MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Fill out this coupon, and mail it to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, [2th & 
Wabash, Chicago, Ill., for your copy of “This Amazing America." If you want 
fares and route information on any trip, please jot down place you would like to 
visit, on margin below. 
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New Type Scholarship 


(Continued from page 76) 


priation from the city council provided 
for the director’s salary and some office 
expense. Carrying on during the sum- 
mer through volunteer aid, plans called 
for camping and educational trips, 
crafts, and baseball. Although the re- 
port recognized that no definite plan 
for training leaders had so far been 
used, it hoped that an educational 
committee might arrange for this train- 
ing with the fall opening of school. 

At Wabash Avenue YMCA, Chi- 
cago, 23 girls from Wilson Junior Col- 
lege have been employed. (This col- 
ored YMCA is open during certain 
hours for -women and girls.) Accord- 
ing to director, Miss Henrine Ward: 
“Each girl gives a written or oral re- 
port of her progress. . . . Each girl 
employed possesses training and ability 
in some field and her work follows the 
line of ‘her calling.’ These girls have 
served as office workers; as teachers of 
athletics, sewing, and languages; as 
checkroom caretakers; and as organ- 
izers of neighborhood girls from an age 


of seven to thirteen, taking them on 
educational tours and helping them 
utilize their spare time.” Incidentally, 
Normal City Junior College reports 
that, of seven students receiving Uni- 
versity of Chicago scholarships, six 
were NYA workers. 

At Chicago Normal 26 girls and 7 
boys have been painting murals in 
the pre-practice and practice students’ 
headquarters to portray the child as 
he advances from earliest education 
to college graduation. 

Knox College has permitted three 
students in the conservatory to give 
free music lessons to children from 
poor families. Another student was 
made supervisor of a WPA recreational 
project which started late in the spring. 

For the first time the Red Cross as- 
signed a nurse to Oak Park but failed 
to provide for clerical help. Fortu- 
nately through co-opefation of Presi- 
dent Thomas B. Carpenter of Oak 
Park Junior College, a girl was as- 
signed to the Red Cross thus permit- 
ting the nurse to make many more 
visitations. A boy from the same 
school, assigned to the Community 
Chest of Oak Park made a careful 


analysis of the drive last year which 
“has been invaluable . . . in making 
plans for the coming year.” Another 
girl maintained “in attractive fashion” 
a weekly bulletin of educational events 
in Chicago. Each week she listed 
the “Especially Recommended” events 
which were posted not only on the bul- 
letin board but also published in the 
school paper and in Oak Leaves, the 


town paper. 


Interesting Features of Reports 

While it is hoped that some of these 
occupations will suggest to school men- 
tors work which their own NYA youths 
may do during the present year, there 
are some rather interesting features of 
the reports which might be mentioned 
in passing, among them the relatively 
small use of female students during the 
past school year. 

Undergraduate women comprised 
only 34.9 percent of the total under- 
graduate body; graduate women only 
17.4 percent. Smaller schools that em- 
ployed less than 100 students each 
ameliorated this condition, insofar as 
undergraduates were concerned: wom- 
en undergraduates, 45.4 percent; but 











Advertising 


Advertising has raised the standard of living of the 
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SCARFACE 


American people. It enables us to get better quality in 


what we buy and to get more for our money than any 
other people in the world. It brings us a continuous 
education in health, diet, hygiene and sanitation. It 
has brought us leisure and taught us how to use it to 


THE STORY OF 
A GRIZZLY 


develop a broader cultural and spiritual life. And 
lastly, but far from least, advertising safeguards the 
freedom of the press from political dictatorship as is 
true of no other country. 

Through advertising magazines and newspapers 
are self-supporting. It costs $40 per copy per year 
to produce a popular magazine selling for 5 cents per 
copy, weekly. The difference between the subscrip- 
tion price and the cost is paid for by advertising. 

To be profitable, advertising must be true. Fair- 
minded persons agree that today the bulk of it is done 
honestly and sincerely, for honest and worthy prod- 
ucts. Constant censorship from within protects the 
consumer, and this censorship grows more rigid with 
each passing year. Advertisers who violate good 
taste, those guilty of fraud, are quickly caught by 
Better Business Bureaus and Trade Associations. 
That kind soon go out of business; those who expect 
their businesses to endure regard advertising as a 
bond of faith with the public, and are worthy of the 
consumer’s confidence. 

Surely advertising—this great information bureau 
—is worth all it costs and more|—LAURA ALTA 
JOHNSON : 
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mime) DORR G. YEAGER 


The absorbing story of a grizzly bear, 
from the time of his birth, through 
thirty years, until his death. Written 
with the keen psychological insight 
and the sure touch of the man who 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject 


Illustrated in color and black 
and white by Paul Bransom 


$2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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graduates, only 3.4 percent. 

The Big Three employed in all 2,909 
students of the 8,235 working in the 
80 schools. Of this 2,909, only 23.1 
percent were women, and 17.1 percent 
in the graduate schools. 

Concerning the matters of expense, 
NYA spent $1,503,022 during the year. 
High schools received $611,726.32; 
colleges $891,250.23. 

A further breakdown shows: 


Average spent per high school....$ 694.35 
Average per high-school student. . 33.55 
Average spent per college 
Average per college student 


Total students 26,468 


As high schools did not turn in item- 
ized reports of the ways they employed 
students, it is impossible in the time 
permitted for this article’s preparation 
to account for their work in the de- 
tailed manner used for the employ- 
ment of college students. 

Those schools who experienced diffi- 
culty in placing students last year may, 
from suggestions given here, find a 
richer occupational program to offer 
their needy students in building them 
for the future. 


Fast Central Division 


@ THE twenty-second annual meeting 

of the East Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association was 
held Friday, October 9, 1936, at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were D. E. 
Porter, principal, Technical High 





School, Omaha, Nebraska; Professor | 


H. B. Bruner, Columbia University; 
C. W. Sanford, principal, University 
High School, Urbana; and Frank D. 
Slutz, lecturer and counselor on guid- 
ance, Dayton, Ohio. Officers for 1937 


that facts may be assembled and a definite 
program set up. 

2. The adoption of the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association as they will be presented for 
adoption at the next annual meeting of the 
State Association. 

We affirm our faith in democratic consti- 
tutional government and ideals, ideals that no 
group of our citizens has done more to pro- 
mulgate than have the teachers in the many 
thousands of American schoolrooms. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we look with deep regret 
upon the hysteria that has produced the agi- 
tation for a compulsory loyalty oath for 
teachers. Such oaths, in our opinion, are un- 
necessary. 

We commend particularly the National Ed- 
ucation Association for its recent action in 


setting up a Committee on Academic Free- 
dom. 

We highly commend the officers of the II- 
linois State Teachers Association for their 
unstinted service during the past year. We 
particularly commend the Legislative Com- 
mittee for meritorious work well done. 


Changes proposed in the revised con- 
stitution of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association were approved with the 
exception of Article VI, the Division 
voting disapproval of having the treas- 
urer of the State Association appointed 
instead of elected. 

A committee was appointed to re- 
vise the constitution of the East Central 
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—will stretch out to you in time of need 


if you join 


T.c.U. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
someone else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 


them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a 


“sea of worry” looms up be- 





fore you when you are 
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bled. What 





a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say to 


yourself, 


“Where can I turn to find help?” Then sud- 


All Checks Sent By 


denly you recall that you are enrolled in this great 
organization of teachers for teachers and you see SS Air Mail 
stretched out toward you the helping hand of T.C.U. j & T.C.U. believes that 
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and so much to be Sorry ‘ 


TWO DAYS FROM 
For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 


“CLAIM TO CHECK” 
: . si will assure you an income when you are sick or “I put in a claim to the T.C.U. on 
perintendent of schools, Champaign County. quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. 


via air mail and tn less than 
Executive Commitree—Chairman, W. T. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Wooley, principal of community high school, ber that statistics show that each year 1 out 
Watseka, ’37; L. A. Tuggle, county superin- . of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or 
tendent of schools, Danville, ’38; Professor quarantine. You can't afford to take the risk of be- 
Oscar F. Weber, College of Education, Uni- ing unprotected. The better way is to share your risk, 
versity of Illinois, °39. at small yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. 
State Committees—Appropriations, Irv- Then when trouble comes, you will find stretched out 
ing Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- to you the helping hand of this great organization 
kakee, ’38; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, super- that has served teachers for more than 35 years. 
intendent of schools, Urbana, "39; Resolu- Make sure of T.C.U. protection (-——— 
tions, F. M. Peterson, principal of community now. Send the coupon today. Get 
high school, Monticello, ’37. all the facts without obligation. 
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were elected as follows: 


| 

Orricers—President, Dr. J. A. Clement, 
College of Education, University of Illinois; 
vice-president, J. B. Johnson, principal of 
community high school, St. Anne; secretary, 
Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, Urbana; 
treasurer, G. H. Wright, assistant county su- 
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lative program, the East Central Division TEACHERS CASUALTY 
went on record as favoring the following: UNDERWRITERS 


1. Cooperation with an educational com- 923 T.C.U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEB. 
mission for the State of Illinois, to the end 
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S or QA Merry Christmas 


One of Our DeLuxe Tours 
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NEW ORLEANS, GeLFroRt, BILOXI 


7 to 9 Days $62 and 
Enjoy Christmas nt Home—Leave Before or 


HAVANA-NASSAU CRUISE TOUR 
14 Days $169 


Leave December 20—Return January 2 
Nine Day Cruise on Palatial Ocean Liner, 
Choice Accommodation still Available— 
Act Quickly 
MEXICO 
16 Days $189 
Xochimileo, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Cholula, 
Puebla, The Shrine, The Pyramids, Desert of 
the Lions, Toluca, Tepozotian, Tenyuaca, 
Les Remedios, and ELL TO features. 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1400. 
Dearborn 2116 
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HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


ENGLISH-ALEXANDER 


This new series, which is organ- 
ized on a unit basis, enriches the 
pupil’s cultural background. Social 





science concepts developed and 
natural science knowledges fixed 
through interesting stories. Pre- 
Primer—Third Reader. | 


MODERN WORLD] 
READERS | 


WRIGHT-TIREY-CRITES 


These readers support the social 
studies program. The units include 
industry, transportation, communi- jf | 
cation and other developments of | | 
modern life. Fourth—Sixth Read- 
ers. 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| Stronks, high school, 
Dolph Lain, high school, Moline. 





Division so that it would conform in 
all respects to the new revised consti- 
tution proposed for the State Associa- 
tion. 

A motion that the East Central Di- 
vision support the program of the pub- 
licity committee, and empower the 
members of that committee to use what 
money they need, carried. 

All teachers were ‘urged to inform 
themselves as to our legislative pro- 
gram, so as to be able to discuss it with 
the people of their communities and 
with their legislators. 


MABEL D. RICKETTS, Secretary. 





Blackhawk Division 


'@ THE sixteenth annual meeting of 


the Blackhawk Division of the Il- 
linois State Teachers Association was 
held at Moline on Friday, October 9. 
Speakers at the general sessions were 
James E. McDade, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago; Dr. Harl 
R. Douglas, professor of secondary ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Bert I. Beverly, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago; and Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, [Illinois - State 
Teachers Association. Students of the 
Moline high school provided music and 
other entertainment numbers. The af- 
fairs of the Division will be directed 


| during 1937 by the following: 


Orricers—President, J. D. Darnall, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Geneseo ; vice- 
president, Blanche Searle, United Township 
High School, East Moline; secretary, W. J. 
Kewanee; treasurer, 


Executive Committee—C hairman, 
Blanche Searle, . United Township High 
School, East Moline, ’37; Fred Stark, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Sherrard, 
38; Alice Blair, 106 North Lexington Ave- 
nue, Kewanee, 39. 

State Commurrees—Appropriations, E. 
H. Hanson, principal of high school, Rock 
Island, ’37; Legislation, A. W. Boley, prin- 
cipal of Central School, Kewanee, ’38; Reso- 


| lutions, Rilla Bowers, Aledo, ’39. 


Resotutions—The Blackhawk Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association com- 
mends the officers of the State Association 
and their co-workers for their efforts to pro- 
tect the interests of the schools of the State. 
We hereby give them our fullest cooperation 
in launching and carrying out a public rela- 
tions program. 

We approve the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State Teachers As- 
sociation in its annual meeting in December, 
1935, and the resolutions adopted by the 
N. EA. at its summer meeting. 

We approve of larger state support for 
public education and urge our legislators to 
make adequate appropriation to the dis- 
tributive fund and to pass such legislation 
as will enable both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools to receive a portion of the 
state distributive fund. 
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We extend our appreciation to those who 
have been responsible for the initiating and 
publishing of the Blackhawk Bulletin. 


An additional resolution was offered 
endorsing the work of the [Illinois 
Teachers Protective Association and 
recommending that our State Associa- 
tion consider the advisability of incor- 
porating in its program this type of 
service to teachers. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
ment to Article I of the constitution of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
changing the name to the “Illinois Edu- 
cation Association” was voted upon by 
the members of the Blackhawk Divi- 
sion in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Division, and 
the proposal was ratified by a unani- 
mous vote. 


W. J. STRONKS, Secretary. 





Rock River Division 


@ THE eighth annual meeting of the 

Rock River Division of the I.S.T.A. 
was held at Dixon October 16, 1936. 
Speakers before the general sessions 
were R. C. Moore, Secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
and Will Durant. A discussion of the 
subject, “Is Democracy in Education 
Workable in the Classroom?” was pre- 
sented by a panel headed by Mr. Frank 
Phillips, superintendent of schools, De- 
Kalb. The audience expressed a de- 
sire to have this type of discussion in- 
corporated in future programs. Porter 
Heaps appeared twice in recital on the 
Hammond Electric Organ. The report 
of the nominating committee was ac- 
cepted, and that of the resolutions com- 
mittee endorsed as follows: 


Orricers—President, H. R. Lissack, su 
intendent of schools, Rochelle; vice-president, 
Roscoe Eades, principal of Sterling Township 
High School; secretary, Eric Hoppe, town- 
ship high school, DeKalb; treasurer, J. M. 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, Stew- 
ard. 

Executive Commirtee—Chairman, L. G. 
Haskin, superintendent of schools, Sand- 
wich, ’37; Willis Pittinger, Polo, ’'38; Esther 
Barton, principal, E. C. Smith School, Dix- 
on, 

State Committees—Appropriations, C. B. 
Mummart, superintendent of schools, Proph- 
etstown, ’39; Legislation, Harold Patterson, 
superintendent of schools, Mt. Morris, ’37; 
Resolutions, C. R. Williams, superintendent 
of schools, Waterman, ’38. 


REsoLtuTions—In addition to approving 
certain of the principal items of the State 
Association’s legislative program, the Divi- 
sion adopted the following: 

We believe that the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Associa- 
tion are most effective agencies for the solu- 
tion of the problems of education, and that 
their efforts contribute greatly to the better- 
ment of school conditions, both for teachers 
and pupils. We pledge them our support, 
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aud request that our administrative officers 
conduct a vigorous campaign for increased 
enrollment of our teachers in these organ- 
izations. 

We approve an appropriation of one hun- 
dred fifty dollars from the treasury of the 
Division to the Committee of Seven of the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, 
for their use in advancing the study of grade 
placement in arithmetic. 


Ratification of proposed amendments 
to the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion constitution and by-laws carried 
unanimously. 

ERIC HOPPE, Secretary. 





er appreciation of the benefits of the Amer- 
ican form of government. 

Resolved, That the Western Division and 
the teaching staff of each school cooperate 
fully with the State Association in develop- 
ing a purposeful public relations program 
that will awaken people to the values of 
free public education and provide for prog- 
ress in the public school system in Illinois. 

In order to clarify the matter of 
expense of delegates to the State 
Teachers meeting at Springfield, the 
appropriations committee recommends 
that four (4) cents a mile and $6.00 be 
allowed each delegate. 

The proposal to ratify the amend- 
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Western Division Meeting | 


@ THE twenty-eighth annual meet- | 

ing of the Western Division of the | 
Illinois State Teachers Association was | 
held at Galesburg, October 8 and 9, 
1936. Speakers at the general session | 
were: Dr. J. Raymond Schutz, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, Manchester Col- 
lege; L. R. Grimm, Director of Re- 
search, Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Charl Ormond Williams, 
field secretary for the N. E. A.; Dr. 
Charles Swain Thomas, of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard 
University; and Honorable Gerald P. | 
Nye, U. S. Senator from North Da- 
kota. Two professional musical or- 
ganizations contributed to the pro- | 
gram, the Rink String Quartet and the 
DeWillo Concert Company. Raymond 
Koch, baritone, was presented in re- | 
cital. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1937: 


Orricers—President, Charles E. Griffith, 
county superintendent of schools, Toulon; | 
vice-president, Chris S. Apt, county super- 
intendent of schools, Oquawka; secretary, | 
Lucille McKee, Toulon; treasurer, Fred F. 
Robertson, principal, Hitchcock Jr. High 
School, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, Bessie 
Cooper, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb; M. F. Sprung- 
er, principal, township high school, Rose- 
ville; S. E. LeMarr, superintendent of 
schools, Abingdon. 

Members of State Committees—Appropri- 
ations, R. R. Simpkins, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb, 
39; Legislation, G. R. Imbody, principal, 
high school, Monmouth, ’38; Resolutions, 
W. S. Perrin, principal, community high 
school, Wyoming, ’37. 

Reso.utions—Resolved, That the West- 
ern Division urge the teaching of safety on 
streets and highways in the schools of the 
Western Division in order to help reduce 
the high accident rate. 

Resolved, That the Western Division again 
urge instruction in the schools of the Divi- 
sion regarding the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics upon health and express its 
disapproval of all false advertising and prop- 
aganda on this subject. 

Resolved, That the Western Division urge 
all teachers to endeavor to develop in them- 
selves, in the young people, and in the com- 
munities in which we live and work a strong- 
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SEE YOUR OWN REFLECTION 
in the Mirror of Jashion... 


VER in Chicago’s wholesale district these 
days, you will find discriminating women 
—many of them representative Teachers, examin- 
ing a fascinating display of coats and suits at 


their favorite shop, Harrie’s. 


Each is trying on garments, selecting the de- 
sign most suitable to her type and personality: 


the coat or suit is then made up exactly for her. 
In short, she makes a choice the “Harrie’s” way 


—a method which has made the name famous 


for a quarter century. 





sphere of subtle style which HARRIE’S 
puts into the simple, every-day designs as 
well as the formal wear. As one teacher 
recently said: “This garment is so attrac- 
tive, it actually seems to have tempera- 
ment!” And that’s the secret—the temper- 
ament, the personality of the wearer. Long 
service, too, with the best of Forstmann’s, 
including many exclusive patterns and 
woolen imports. Skinner satin for linings 
with a luxurious lamb’s wool interlining 
made especially for us. 


You get exactly what you choose, in the color, 
material and style desired—then the coat or suit 
is made for you—according to your special pref- 
erence in fit, details of length, and so forth. 


HARRIE'S 


Suits and Coats—Just For Youl 
You will be delighted with the atmo- 





YOU SAVE MONEY 
AT HARRIE’S 


During the worst days of the depression. 
it is interesting to note that many teachers 
found it best to buy HARRIE’S coats and 
suite—and now, in better times, they still 
save money and dress with elegance and 
economy, the HARRIE’S way. 


Our offering of direct lower prices is 
available only to teachers in the Chicago 
area. But we hope, wherever you buy, you 
will ask for HARRIE’S garments. 
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eLes 


Manufacturers Chicago’s Foremost Garment Line 


205 West Monroe Street, at Wells 
In the Wholesale District 


CHICAGO 
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AREER =: 
Rand M¢Nally offers 


Modern Textbooks 


to satisfy the broad pur- 
poses of the modern high 
school and the varied inter- 
ests and needs of students. 
Modern programs of education 
in two basic subjects—literature 
and science—are provided in the 
following new textbooks: 


Enjoying Literature Series 


(Payne-Neville-Chapman) 
GOOD COMPANIONS 


INTERESTING FRIENDS 
VOICES OF AMERICA 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 


SCIENCE AT WORK 


(Regenstein-Teeters) 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
(Baker-Mills-Connor} 


DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 
(Biddle-Bush-Connor} 


DYNAMIC PHYSICS 


(In Preparation) 
eee 


Let us tell you more about these 
new textbooks. 


RAND MCSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















U. $. GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


U. 8. t service at Washington, D. C., 

ys thousands of clerks he Clerks as well as File 
Clerks are selected from File Clerk examinations. Filing 
experience is unnecessary. The entrance salary is $1260- 
$1440 a year. Men-women 18 to 50 are eligible. 


Now is the time to get ready for the next examination. Be- 
cause of their education, tosehers have a big advantage. If 
interested, write at once to Frankiin Institute, Dept. 5-227, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of subjects—sample tests and full 
particulars on how to get appointment. 








CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


John T. Flynn, Albert Edw. Wiggam, 
* David Seabury, Edw. Tomlinson are in 
demand by Teachers Associations. For 
29 years we have served these groups. 
Complete list of speakers on request. 
Exclusive Management 


WM. B. FEAKINS, Inc., 500 Sth Ave., New York 
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ment to Article I of the Constitution 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, changing the name to Illinois 
Education Association, was voted upon 
by the members of the Western Divi- 
sion in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Division, and 
the proposal was ratified unanimously. 

All other proposed. amendments to 
the state Constitution and By-Laws 
were approved by a majority vote of 
the Division. 

LUCILLE McKEE, Secretary. 


Status of Superintendents 


(Continued from page 72) 
a helpful means of stimulating professional 
growth. 

3. More visitation in classrooms and other 
schools by superintendents would help to 
improve the schools and the superintendent’s 
status. 

4. A liberal exchange of professional ma- 
terials between superintendents leads to pro- 
fessional growth. 

5. A continuous effort should be made to 
avoid professional jealousies and to improve 
the ethics of the profession. 

6. Professional growth while in service 
is as vital to the superintendent as to the 
teachers. 

7. Professional magazines and other liter- 
ature help to stimulate and organize think- 
ing along professional and cultural lines. 

8. Regular or short summer school courses 
and conferences help to promote professional 
growth and to gain respect from teachers. 

9. A quiet effort to educate board mem- 
bers as to prevailing best practices is needed 
in some communities. 

10. If the board of education provides 
adequate clerical assistance, the superintend- 
ent can find more time to read, to think, 
and to work constructively. 

11. The status of the superintendent is 
improved through a reasonable ambition, 
tactful aggressiveness, hard work, and polite 
efficiency. 

12. The improvement of the status of the 
superintendent is also a personal problem. 
Some of us need more training in administra- 
tion and school finance; some need more 
attention to personal health; some need 
training in effective speech making; and 
many of us need to give constant attention 
to our general cultural status. 








See Illinois First 


(Continued from page 77) 
and horses were fashioned in a similar 
| manner, care being taken to obtain the 
rm proportions. 
It proved great sport to design auto- 
mobiles and trucks, also of wood. Some 


| trucks were filled with corn to represent 
| the trucking of grain to market. Others 


carried oats and other produce. An 
especially fine hog, property of the 4-H 
Club, was shown being trucked to the 
State Fair. 

One skillful boy designed the new 
Burlington Zephyr for the railroad 
which passes from Chicago westward 
through Kewanee. We also had freight 
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and passenger trains on other railroads, 
all carved out of wood and painted. 


Outcomes 

Our project was now completed, al- 
though new ideas were suggested daily. 
Every pupil had had a part in the work, 
each doing the thing he was especially 
interested in. In their leisure moments 
the pupils would gather round admir- 
ing their work, criticizing, suggesting 
and improving. They enjoyed plan- 
ning trips, selecting routes and choos- 
ing places they wished to visit. 

When the time came for the annual 
exhibit of work, invitations were writ- 
ten on tiny maps of Illinois. During 
visiting hours each pupil pointed out 
some particular point of interest upon 
which he gave a detailed report, 
prepared previously. Crop reports, 
sketches of illustrious citizens and the 
early history of the state were other 
program features. 

Interest continued until the last day 
of school, when the work was reluctant- 
ly dismantled. 


Our Cover 


@ IN the more progressive thinking 

of our day elementary education is 
regarded as a way of life during the 
period beginning at six years and end- 
ing at twelve to fourteen years. It is 
the sum total of experiences that modi- 
fy the individual during that period, 
whether physically, emotionally, social- 
ly, or mentally. 

As parents we want the teachers of 
our children to enjoy a good life, for 
they can not set the educational pat- 
tern for a good life, if they have not 
experienced it. 

Failure to meet and ameliorate con- 
ditions that are impoverishing many of 
the school districts of our State to the 
point where teachers receive starvation 
wages or go unpaid for months and 
even years, is thus a denial of the right 
of every child in a democratic society to 
experience the good life. That teach- 
ers under the stress of extreme hard- 
ship do in many individual cases con- 
tinue to give excellent service, only 
proves their heroic fibre; it does not 
exonerate public indifference to the 
situation. 

It is a public obligation to childhood 
to see that every school in Illinois can 
provide a wage for its teachers that will 
assure them such cultural advantages 
that through them in part may come to 
the children of Illinois the Good Life, 
now ; for childhood is not a prelude to 
life, it is Life!—E. P. B. 
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Peoria Schools 


Sell Textbooks 


By JOE L. JOHNSON, Attorney at Law, Peoria 


HE Peoria school board inaugu- 

rated the sale of textbooks at 
wholesale at the opening of the 1935-36 
school year. This came about as a 
result of the insistent demand of many 
parents for decreased cost of books. 
Several years ago the matter was dis- 
cussed. The book dealers of Peoria 
were invited to meet with the board 
and did meet with the board in an 
effort to reduce the price of books to 
conform to the state law which pro- 
vided for retail prices not to exceed 
fifteen percent advance on the net 
prices listed with the State Superin- 
tendent. The book dealers contended 
that this law was unconstitutional; 
that they could not afford to sell books 
at such a price; that they sold books 
only for the convenience of the pub- 
lic, and furthermore they made nothing 
out of the sale of textbooks anyway. 
Actual purchases of books showed the 
dealer at that time to be charging ap- 
proximately thirty-five percent above 
the listed prices. 


Parents Favor Rental System 


Failing to arrive at any agreement 
with the book dealers, the school board 
inaugurated a rental system. Plans 
were made toward the end of the 1934- 
35 school year to accept all used books 
in good condition, from the pupils for 
fifty percent of the wholesale price. 
The proposed rental was based upon 
the pupils paying one-third of the 
wholesale price of textbooks plus the 
actual cost of handling. -The school 
board felt confident that the rental 
price of one-third wholesale price of 
textbooks, once the system had been 
started, could be reduced to twenty- 
five percent of the wholesale. 

A survey showed an overwhelming 
majority of the parents to be in favor 
of such a plan. Many pupils turned 
in their used textbooks for which they 
received credit certificates good for 
the rental of books the following year. 
Just when the books were being turned 
in, the book dealers applied for and 
obtained an injunction in the Peoria 
County Circuit Court enjoining the 
school board from proceeding any 
further with the rental system. The 
allowance of this injunction was based 


upon the fact that there was no law in 
the state of Illinois permitting such 
a rental system. Of course, a great 
hue and cry was raised that the school 
board should not engage in any such 
enterprise and that it was another step 
of “government in business.” Those 
persons opposing the plan apparently 
paid no heed whatever to the aed 
whelming demand of the parents. 


Upon the granting of the | 
tion, the board immediately took steps | 


to sell textbooks at wholesale. Pupils 
who had turned in books were allowed 
full credit on the purchase of any new 
textbook and in the event the credit 
certificates were not used, they were re- 
deemed in cash. 


Reasons for Board’s Action 


The Peoria school board in attempt- 
ing the rental system and in inaugu- 
rating the sale of books at wholesale 
to comply with the demand of the par- 
ents for books at lesser cost, also saw 
the advantage of the ability to keep 
textbooks up-to-date without throwing 
too great a burden upon the parents. 

A year ago the board adopted 
about fifteen changes in textbooks. 
There are several more changes badly 
needed and within the next year or so 
the textbooks of Peoria schools will be 
brought up-to-date—something that 
was most difficult, if not impossible, 
under the old system of buying books 
at retail. 

In addition, the board felt that the 
demand for indigent books would be 
greatly reduced if the prices of books 
could be lowered. During the previ- 
ous school year, the board furnished 
over 3400 sets 6f school books to in- 
digents. With a rental system in effect, 
the board felt the demand for indigent 
books would probably be. cut in half. 
The board has found that most parents 
are more than willing to purchase or 
rent school books if the price of books 
be brought within the ability of the 
parent to pay. 


The Plan in Operation 

The actual selling of the books at 
wholesale, of course, presented a prob- 
lem. No one could tell what the actual 
demand for such books would be. 
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SPECIAL 


Xmas 





MEXICO 
TOUR 


14 Days — Escorted 


$205% * ALL-EXPENSE 


from CHICAGO 
Private Air-Conditioned Pullman 


Lv. Chicago— December 20th 
Return: Chicago—January 2nd 


See the greatest fiesta of the year 
—Christmas Day in Mexico City 

Enjoy the pageantry, gay A 
and quaint customs of a truly 
foreign and romantic HOLIDAY. 


See and enjoy all this as only a 
part of a grand tour that takes 
you through glamorous, mys- 
terious Mexico— shows you 
magnificent mountains and pas- 
toral scenery . . . pyramids that 
rival Egypt's ... ruins of ancient 
civilizations and also the new, 
modern Mexico. 


Similar Tours leave Chicago every 
Sunday—January 10th to April 11th 


ALSO CIRCLE TOURS 
(Independent Arrangements) Go any day 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


178 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6565 
or Marshall Field & Co. Travel Bureau 














ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


tr want to quit a. 3 - 


for steady Gov: 
Ee quality 05-$175 month to 3 Aes 
our questionnaire—find out what 


u are qualified for. No ob’ ons. 
Write immediately. gai 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 155, St. Louis, Mo. 








SAVE fj Office Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
HALFe tigraphs, Addressing 
taen, Adders, Dic- 

taphones, Duplizctecs, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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RESTAURANT ; 


No music — no beer 
or liquor -—— just good, 
wholesome food. 
cS 
All Women Cooks 
18 NO. DEARBORN ST. 


cago 
Bee een es Vee se eB 








Only new books could be sold. The 
dealers promptly offered books at the 
same price as the school board. The 
board ordered one-half the amount of 
new books estimated to be sold. A 
person thoroughly familiar with all of 
the books and supplies was placed in 
the stockroom. On the opening day of 
school, each of Peoria’s twenty-seven 
schools had books delivered into the 
schoolrooms before 9:30 a.m. and 
every pupil in each grade, was given 
a list of the books needed. The pupil 
took the list home at noon and togeth- 
er with his parents checked the books 
desired to be purchased, returning to 
school in the afternoon with the 
checked list and the money. Early in 
the afternoon of the opening day of 
school, the principals found the sup- 
plies exhausted and were ordering 
more books, which were forwarded to 
the various schools without any delay. 
The reordering of the books by the 
principals of the schools continued un- 
til it became necessary for the board 
to reorder from the publishers as high 
as four different times. 


Textbook Rental Law Needed 


An overhead including freight, dray- 
age and clerical help, of six percent 
was estimated. This has proved to be 
sufficient. 

The board believed that with the 
reduced price of books many parents 
would purchase books who otherwise 
honestly felt that they could not pur- 
chase at the old retail price. This 
proved to be true. The demand for 
indigent books was reduced sharply so 
that this year’s budget could show a 
reduction of $2,000 in the item for in- 
digent books. 

The result of Peoria’s venture into 
selling the school books at wholesale 
is highly satisfactory and it is plan- 
ning to continue the system so long as 
books cannot be rented. The board 
feels that the rental system would 
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prove more satisfactory than the sell- 
ing of books at wholsesale. From the 
experience of this year, it is felt that 
the rental system if it could be inaugu- 
rated, would be practically 100 per- 
cent effective, and above all, the. text- 
books could be kept up-to-date with- 
out placing any additional burden upon 
the parents. 

At the last session of the Illinois leg- 
islature a bill was introduced attempt- 
ing to amend the School Law so as to 
permit the school boards to rent books, 
(H.B.766) as well as sell at whole- 
sale. This bill reached a second read- 
ing without any apparent opposition. 
Almost overnight an organized effort 
on the part of those opposed to such 
a bill caused the bill to be left in 
discard. It is to be hoped that the legis- 
lature will have fortitude enough to 
comply with the demand of the parents 
at the next session of the legislature. 


Attended Speakers School 


@ LISTED by the Divisions they rep- 

resent are the names of those who 
attended the Speakers’ School held at 
1.S.T.A. headquarters, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 24, 1936. The school, of course, 
is only the initial step in putting into 
operation a state-wide Speakers Bu- 
reau. How effective this Bureau is to 
become in advancing the program of 
the schools depends upon the extent to 
which these speakers are brought be- 
fore interested groups in the part of 
the State they serve. 

Brack Hawk: A. W. Boley, principal 
Central School, Kewanee. 

CentraLt: Charles A. Harper, I.S.N.U., 
Normal; B. C. Moore, department of Edu- 
cation, Lincoln College, Lincoln. O. H. Wist- 
huff, principal township high school, Farmer 
City. 

Cuicaco: Laura Hughes Lunde, Illinois 
League of Women Voters, 6708 Olympic 
Ave., os: Margaret Hamcock (Mrs. 
J. L.), Chicago Woman’s Club, 6217 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago; Laura Moynihan, teach- 
er, 626 South Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park; 
Mrs. “‘olland Flagler, Illinois Congress of 
Paren’: and Teachers, 9762 Vanderpoel Ave., 
Chicago. 

DuPace Vattey: V. L. Beggs, superin- 
tendent of schools, Elmhurst; S. A. Deni- 
son, superintendent of schools, Glen Ellyn; 
James Sykora, board of education, District 
88, high school, Elmhurst. 

East Centrat: Tom Edwards, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cerro Gordo. 

Lake Snore: August I. Zeller, Box 303, 
Chicago Heights; Mrs. Elda Belle Coale, 
principal Grant School, 1644 Buena Vista 
Circle, Chicago Heights; John C. Benette, 
Niles Township Community High School, 
Niles Center; Ben A. Sylla, superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago Heights; William J. 
Hamilton, superintendent of schools, Oak 
Park; W. C. Petty, county superintendent of 
schools, Waukegan. 
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MississipP1 VALLEY: Olin L. Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, Plymouth; J. W. Prim- 
rose, principal Irving Junior High School, 
Quincy; C. S. Bilderback, principal town- 
ship high school, Mendén; R. O. Gibbons, 
principal Franklin School, Quincy; E. A. 
Jensen, principal senior high school, Quincy. 

NORTHEASTERN: Leon J. Lundahl, prin- 
cipal grade schools, Crystal Lake; R. S. 
Cartwright, high school, Elgin; Wayne T. 
Branom, assistant county superintendent of 
schools, Aurora; John L. Clayton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oswego. 

NORTHWESTERN: P. S. Conklin, assistant 
principal high school, Rockford; M. R. 
Stephan, superintendent of schools, Stock- 
ton. 

Peoria: Arthur L. Epstein, Central High 
School, Peoria; Gussie Mathis Downing, 
Elmwood ; E. E. Downing, superintendent 
of schools, Elmwood; C. B. Smith, super- 
intendent of schools, Pekin. 

Souta CENTRAL: Elmer C. Coatney, prin- 
cipal high school, Assumption; W. L. Gard, 
superintendent of schools, Beardstown; J. C. 
Mutch, principal high school, Jacksonville; 
Harold E. Gibson, teacher, Jacksonville. 

SOUTHEASTERN: M. N. Todd, principal 
township high school, Lawrenceville; W. R. 
McIntosh, principal high school, Olney; 
Lloyd L. Green, superintendent of schools, 
Fairfield; Robert M. Ring, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Albion; Harry E. Punt- 
ney, county superintendent of schools, Carmi. 

SoutHEeRN: W. H. Carruthers, superin- 
tendent of schools, Murphysboro; J. R. 
Hoffner, superintendent of schools, Carbon- 
dale; S. B. Sullivan, principal high school, 
West Frankfort; J. Will Howell, district 
governor, Lions Club, West Frankfort; M. 
H. Detweiler, secretary Zeigler community 
high school, Zeigler. 

SouTHWESTERN: L. G. Osborn, principal 
Rock Junior High School, East St. Louis; 
J. F. Snodgras, principal township high 
school, Collinsville; Will A. Green, superin- 
tendent of schools, Witt; R. Carley, super- 
intendent of schools, Sparta. 

Western: M. W. Brown, superintendent 
of schools, Knoxville; Russell B. Troxel, 
principal community high school, Farming- 
ton; C. S. Chappelear, superintendent of 
schools, Macomb; C. E. Griffith, county 
superintendent of schools, Toulon; Gerald 
W. Smith, principal high school, Alexis. 

OrriceE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
Instruction: Otis Keeler, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Centennial 
Building, Springfield. 

Instructors: Dean H. H. Schroeder, Nor- 
mal; R. C. Moore and L. R. Grimm, uf 
field ; Elbert Fulkerson, Carterville; J. 
Thalman, Waukegan, and Susan Scully, on: 
cago. 
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in Health Parade 


ccording to dental research here are 
A FOUR FACTORS important to the care of 
the TEETH: | Proper Food, 2 Personal Care, 
(keep Teeth clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis we state 
there is a reason, a time and place for Chew- 
ing Gum as a definite aid to Factors 2 and 4, 
University Research forms the basis of our adver- 


tising . . . National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 








are attracting remarkably 


New titles on the PITMAN list 
favorable attention | 


THANKSGIVING 


The Magic of Speech ase 


By VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON C H R ST M AS 


Chairman, Radio Council for American Speech 


This significant, trail-blazing text ap- ‘al E L Pp S and kt NTERTAI N M 3 NTS 


plies modern knowledge and a mod- 


ern viewpoint to the living problems The Best Thanksgiving Book 


of speech. Miss Sutton’s sound Fresh and bright entertainments of every description for Thanksgiving. 


ini Neri >; : Recitations, monologues, and readings ; Quotations; Dialogues; exercises 
training and expe rience in education- and plays; Drills and marches ; Tableaux; Acrostics and motion songs; 
al work, particularly over the radio, Songs and games; Suggestive program, 128 pages, 40c. 


fully qualify her to present a usable The Merriest Christmas Book 

text, readily adaptable to particular New, fresh material. 15 lively plays, dialogues and | 
: ae N exercises; 50 recitations, monologues and readings; 

requirements. $1.50. 10 Christmas songs with music; 15 fancy drills and | 

| marches, pantomimes and tableaux; 5 Christmas games ; 

| 30 quotations and facts about Christmas. 160 pages, 40c. 


bo Christ Plays for Child . 40 
Essentials of Grammar Little Plays for Christmas. ee 
By JAMES W. LEES | Christmas Plays and Comedies 40c 


: Bright Entertainments for Christmas 40c 
Dean, Lincoln Technical Institute, Boston, Mass. Merry Christmas Entertainments 40c 


. one : . . The Best Christmas Book.... 40c 
Solves the familiar difficulties simply, 


clearly and readily. Introduces rules ' Gili hh Ek CHRISTMAS PICTURE POSTERS 


in panel form to build up. 


not for their own sakes, but only as mf) PICTURE aisn “brightly” colored poster papers prints 
' oO in| 


necessary foundations for teaching AN Wah 


3, Around t Tree Chris 
the construction of graceful, effective seg} —— 4-1 
English sentences. A_ functional a stay de 1, ‘The First Thanksgiving. 2, A Corn 


Pumpkin Field. 3, A ‘+ Harvest ana 
rather than a formal text, based on — ee | % ves S- 
_ =: a a oe “pene! aiteeh eee 
the N. C. T. E. Experience Curricu- fe ap eg Soc 
— ’ Air and Water Transportation Picture Posters SOc 

lum. 7/35c : : All Materials Sent Postpaid 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
PITMAN New 1937 illustrated Teacher's Catalog now ready. 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION BE C KLEY-CARDY 


————— 1618 Indiana Ave., Chicago —_—_ 






































Viresque acquirit eundo—And it gains strength as it goes. 
—Virgil 


There are four great reasons for the increasing suc- 
cess of the Stull and Hatch NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 
OUR WORLD TODAY. 


1. The language of the series is simpler 
and easier to understand than that in 
any other geography. 


. The typography and page architec- 
ture of the books are in accord with 
the latest research. 


. The illustrations and maps are the 
finest obtainable. 


. The captions beneath the illustra- 
tions are picturesque and vital, and 
encourage interest in geography. 


The New Geography is the Core of the Social 
Studies Course. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCI§SGO DALLAS 
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